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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


recovery is to be materially delayed or accel- 
erated by the New Deal. 
There’s enough legislation in the works to demoral- 
ize industry and business and bring chaotic con- 


T= NEXT ten days will tell the story of whether 


ditions. 
There’s enough effort by way of amendment to make 
much of the legislation tolerable. 
The decision is in the President’s hands. 
gressional leaders are eating out of the presidential 
palm with unwonted appetites. 


Con- 


The prospects for change in the drastic character of 

the bills would seem to be dependent on how much 
information can be gotten to the President and what he 
himself will do with it against the barrage of criticisms 
which his inner circle of advisers fling back at him 
when he attempts the role of mediator or conciliator as 
between conflicting claims. 


. © 


Amendments to the Wagner bill 

CHANGES LIKELY are in the make. The President is 

TO BE MADE IN for the principle of majority rule. 

THE WAGNER BILL That much he will concede to labor. 

But he wants safeguards against 

unfairness of employe as well as employer labor 
practices, 


There’s a plan on foot to embody most of the Wag- 

ner bill in an amplification of Section 7-a in the 
NRA extension so as to keep it as emergency legisla- 
tion, thus running less risk of unconstitutionality de- 
cisions and permitting time for the new labor tribunal 
to get some experience and perhaps win the confidence 
of employers, which it would otherwise lack from the 
very beginning if the Wagner bill were put through 
1s permanent legislation. 


@ The decision by the Supreme Court on the 


Schechter case will shed light on how the NRA or the 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.J 
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Loans For Productive Uses Dwindle 
As Relief Loans Mount 


Government Takes the Place of Private Industry and Business as Main 


Outlet For Idle 


OVERNMENT is changing 
place with private industry as 
the nation’s great enterpriser. 
Since 1929 vast sums of 
money—capital—have flowed into its 
ventures. Dollars that once worked 
for private enterprisers turned to 
working for government as the new 
enterpriser. 

The result: Millions of men going 
to work on government enterprises. 
The State venturing into the power 
business, into the banking business, 
into the building business, into a mul- 
titude of businesses, government hir- 
ing labor, buying huge amounts of 
material, starting new projects, bor- 
rowing, spending, lending. 

Thus government takes the chances 
that the private venturer once took. 
The state becomes a modern capital- 
ist—state capitalism appears. 

Above is a pictogram that tells the 
story in figures. 

WHEN CAPITAL DREW BACK 

. Money — capital — the fuel that 
turns the wheels of capitalism—is be- 
ing loaned and borrowed in a volume 
nearly two-thirds as large as in the 
boom year 1929, 

But then private industry, prosper- 
ous and venturesome, borrowed eight 
billions of new dollars. Uncle Sam 
was still cutting down debt and bor- 
rowed nothing. States and local gov- 





ernments took a billion and a half. 
The years that followed brought a 
complete change. 
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By 1934, private enterprisers, 
frightened by legislative barriers in 
their path, and aware of the timidity 
of investors in the face of uncertain 
conditions, borrowed almost no new 
money. Government, venturesome, 
and realizing that investors were 
compelled to seek some outlet for 
their funds, borrowed six billions. 


This same high volume of govern- 
ment borrowing is to continue. 


The government borrowed billions 
to provide relief for destitute citizens. 
Industry, whose borrowings normally 
cared for those citizens by providing 
them with productive jobs, took al- 
most no new money. 


CREDIT MONEY IN BANKS 


Yet huge reservoirs of credit 
money are piled up in banks waiting 
for use. 

Their size, officials advise, is due 
largely to lack of demand from those 
private borrowers that used them in 
the past to venture into new enter- 
prises and to expand old enterprises. 

It is there that the government now 
comes in. 

So intense is the pressure to lend, 
as idle noney seeks a job, that the 
federal government can obtain funds 
for use during one year at nominal 
cost. It borrows for four years at a 
cost of but 114 per cent in interest. 
Money for twenty years can be had at 
234 per cent. 

Industry in the past put money to 





Investment Funds 


work at interest rates of 4, 5 and 6 
per cent. It gave that money a longr 
time job providing the plant and the 
equipment for industrial production. 


The government now is offering 
short time work for the credit that 
it absorbs. 


MOSTLY SHORT-TERM MONEY 


Out of five billions of federal gov- 
ernment borrowings in 1934, short 
term money, involving use up to five 
years, accounted for nearly four bil- 
lions of it. 


But what would happen if private 
industry suddenly should see a use 
for the credit reservoirs? 

Money would .seek employment 
where it was offered the highest re- 
turn. Government would need to pay 
more for its huge loans. 


Are there signs that a turn may be 
coming back again to the private bor- 
rower? Are private capitalists giving 
signs of venturing more? 

Some government officials see faint 
signs of a shift. Industry is borrow- 
ing to refund old debts. Next may 
come borrowings of new money for 
expansion. If so that would signify 
private industrial revival. 

But government continues the dom- 
inant borrower of new money. Its 
venturings are to expand under a $4,- 
000,000,000 program. 


The State, as the figures show, is 
the big present day enterpriser. 
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March of the Neu 5 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARAD#: 


FTER a pause in mid-stream the New D 
A strikes out again, with conflicting pressvr« 


groups pulling this way and that. 











¢ The President organizes his shock troops fora dr *¥ 
to rescue the Blue Eagle and force through : 4 
program. ' 
The Wagner Labor bill is approved in principle 
the White House after an earnest conference 
which labor leaders join. ; ; 





The Secretary of Labor and Francis Biddle, Cha : 

man of the National Labor Relations Board, clé 
over clauses of the new legislation providing the n 
chinery for adjustment of disputes between employe 
and employe. 
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TeTeneaatt 


Charges and countercharges swirl about the TV“ 
as a House committee tables amendments whi-i 
would increase its power. 
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Congress recovering from the shock of its bor + 

veto, plans a new attack. The Senate authorize: * 
railway inquiry, while the House approves the Hoyos 
Loan bill. 


I Ships, men and guns. The Navy bill passes. 
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Beyond our borders: Washington watches with ‘» 

terest as Britain increases her air fleet and Germa»y 
bids for peace. 

Business settles down. The Administration :«& 

veals its policies so that the men who buy and seli 
and manufacture are able to look ahead with some cere 
tainty. 

Money: The dollar feels its strength. Currency 

troubles all over the world, in the gold bloc coun- 
:ries as well, leave America in the most favorable posi 
ion in many months. 

These and other articles will be found om the fol 

lowing pages, 
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Bonus Dies—and is Revived 

Bonus advocates begin planning a second bill 
for immediate payment of adjusted service cer- 
tificates at a cost to the Government of some 
two billion dollars. 

The bill for payment in “greenbacks” is dead. 

Who killed it? 

First, the President, who came in person be- 
fore a joint assemblage of both houses of Con- 
gress and delivered a veto message setting forth 
his reasons for refusing to give veterans prefer- 
ential treatment in the midst of nation-wide 
distress and to begin the easy descent to cur- 
rency inflation 

Second, the Senate, which, by a vote of 54 to 
40, failed to pass the measure over the veto by 
the necessary two-thirds majority. 

The House repassed the measure, 322 to 90, by 
an ample margin, but to no avail in the face of 
the Senate vote 

~ 7 x 


TVA Runs Into a Storm 

The Tennessee Valley Authority runs into a 
storm in House committee hearings on TVA 
amendments, which are temporarily shelved by 
a 13-to-12 vote. 

Cause of the storm is an unofficial abstract 
from Comptroller McCarl’s audit showing TVA 
expenditures not in conformity with regular 
practice of Government departments. Abstract 
was substantially correct, says Mr. McCarl. 

Admitted by Mr. McCarl is the absence in the 
TVA Act of instructions for conforming to such 
practice, but he proposes to sponsor an amend- 
ment to have them inserted. 

Such an amendment had been rejected by the 
Senate as a hobble on efficient action, annulling 
the chief advantage of Governmental action 
through the agency of a corporation. 

Says committee member Maverick of the un- 
official document introduced: “A type of fraud 
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EYES ON TVA FUNDS 


John R. McCarl, who 


Comptroller General 
Military Affairs 


testified before the House 
Committee that expenditures of the Ten- 
nssee Valley Authority have. been wasteful, 
but an audit showed “no intention to mislead.” 


crooked 





practiced on Congress. An immense 
lobby is tryinig to defeat the TVA.” 

Replies Committeeman May: “The TVA bill 
will be written by Congress, not by the brain 


trust.” 
se *& 


The Navy Bill and the Arms Race 

As a step toward building up a fleet second to 
none, the 460-million-dollar Naval Appropriation 
Bill is passed by the Senate, 55 to 18. It had 
already been approved by the House. 

Disputing its passage were supporters of Sen- 
ator Nye’s program for taking the profit out of 
war and preparations for war, protesting “the 
maddest armament race which civilization has 
ever witnessed in peace time.” 

Meanwhile Senator Tydings ‘Dem.), of Mary- 
land, introduces a resolution for calling an inter- 
national conference to seek a drastic pro rata 
reduction in naval forces. To ease international 
tension, he proposes the following additional ob- 
jectives for such a conference: 

1—A reasonable cash settlement of the war 
debts. 

2.—Stabilization of currencies. 

3.—Revival of world trade. 


* * * 


Labor Relations Bill Moves On 

The cause of collective bargaining under Fed- 
eral sanctions moves forward as House committee 
reports favorably the Labor Relations Bill, al- 
ready passed in slightly different form by the 
Senate 

Both measures impose on employers the duty 
of bargaining with employes represented by 
spokesmen for the majority; forbid employer 
coercion and employer aid to unions; set up a 
semi-judicial Labor Board to enforce the law. 

Point of difference: The Senate bill makes the 
Labor Board an independent agency; the House 
bi.l places it in the Department of Labor, as re- 
quested by the Secretary of Labor and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Against this change, Francis Biddle, chairman 
of the National Labor Relations Board, urges two 
points, namely: 

1.—The Board would be subject to political in- 
fluence, as different administrations enlarge or 
restrict its budget. 

2.—It would be subject to partisan influence, 
being within a Department dedicated to the in- 
terests of employes. 

x coe 7” 
Setting Work-Relief Wages 


Preparing to set in motion the great four- 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 


+ + 


billion-dollar work-relief machine for giving 
emergency employment to the destitute, the 
President announces the scale of pay to pre- 
vail. 

Differing between skilled and unskilled and 
among four large regions, wage scales will range 
from a low of $19 a month for unskilled labor 
in the South to $94 a month for technical and 
professional work in the East. Pay is estimated 
to average 20 to 30 per cent below prevailing 
wages in private industry. Women receive equal 
recompense with men for the same type of 
work. 

Protests come from the American Federation 
of Labor, which predicts forcing of private 
wage scales to the work-relief level; an epi- 
demic of strikes. 


~ * * 


Two More Years for NRA? 

Ignoring the Senate bill for a 9!,-month ex- 
tension of a weakened NRA, House committee 
begins hearings on a bill for a two-year exten- 
sion in a form approved by the Administration. 

Chief points in the House bill: 

1.—Prohibition of price fixing, with certain 
exceptions. 

2.—No codes for businesses not affecting inter- 
state commerce. 

3.—Imposition of codes by Presidential au- 
thority. 

4.—Federal Trade Commission as enforcement 
agency. 

5.—Hour, wage, and collective bargaining pro- 
visions in all codes; also prohibition of child 
labor. 

Reports Speaker Byrns: “House sentiment is 
overwhelmingly in favor of a two-year extension.” 
Prospects of an inter-chamber struggle cloud 
the Blue Eagle's future. 


x * * 


Friends of the Blue Eagle 

NRA supporters rally en masse around the 
standard of the Blue Eagle, decrying the Senate’s 
crippling resolution and demanding enactment 
of the House measure for a two-year extension, 

Represented are: 

Business and Industry Committee for Exten- 
sion of NRA, asesmbling with their friends, 1,500 
strong, for a demonstration in Washington, 

Spokesmen for the coal industry. 

Liquer code authority. 

American Federation of Labor, whose president, 
William Green, forecasts a general strike in event 
of NRA’s demise. 

x * * 


Federal Control of Credit 

“Think twice before altering the nation's bank- 
ing system so as to place in the hands of a few 
men in Washington the power to generate infla- 
tion or deflation.” 

So, in Senate committee hearings on the Bank- 


* + 





Current Happenings and What They Mean 
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“FREEDOM FOR RE RVE BOARD” 
A clause in the banking bil which would pre- 
vent political and finan@id} interference with 
the Federal Reserve Board) is advocated (left 
to right) by George R. James and Adolph C. 
Miller, members of the Federal Reserve Board. 








ing Bill, warn spokesmen for: The United States 
Chamber of Commerce; The Federal Advisory 
Council, representing the twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

Power referred to is that over fixing redis- 
count rates, controlling absolutely the limits of 
reserves, and guiding the purchase and sale of 
Government securities by the Federal Reserve 
System. These powers add to control over credit, 
vested by the Banking Bill in the Reserve Board. 

The House already has passed the bill minus 
one feature. That one feature is a provision for 
compelling all banks having deposits insured to 
join the Reserve System by 1937. 

x wie 
Rescue for Home Owners 

Home rescue machinery prepares to speed up 
as the White House receives for the Presidential 
signature a mbagure for {ng by 1,750 mil# 
lion dollars the resources of ‘the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, if 

The money, in the form of bonds, goés8 chiefly 
to purchase distressed mortgages, which are 
transferred in liberalized form to the HOLC. 
Applications for aid will be received for 30 days 
after enactment. Those now in process of being 


approved number 297,105, to an estimated 
amount of 900 million dollars. 
* * * 


To Strengthen the AAA 


Proposal for more power to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration gets right of way 





in both House and Senate. 

Some things the measure would do: 

1.—Permit the AAA to license processors and 
distributors of farm products, a power which, 
among other things, would give control over 
marketing of milk. 

2.—Allow the AAA to encourage, through ben- 
efit payments, increase of production as well as 
limitation, preparing the way for an “ever-nor- 
mal granary.” 

3.—Subsidize exports of farm products 
through use of an estimated 100 million dollars 
of import tax receipts annually. 


* x * 


Extending the Civil Service 

Looking toward the day of higher standards 
for Government service, the Logan bill is re- 
ported from Senate committee, requiring that 
all positions be placed under civil service laws 
by statute except those which the President by 
executive order specifically exempts. 

Effect of the bill would be to place sole re- 
sponsibility on the President for the extent of 
patronage. 

Of some 651,000 Government employes, nearly 
200,000 are now appointed without regard to 
civil service laws. 

Meanwhile Secretary of Commerce Roper ad- 
vances a plea for creating a national reserve of 
young people trained by colleges for Govern- 
ment service and available for the ever-widen- 
ing demands of public administration. 


*x* * x 


Regulating the Coal Industry 

Coal operators ask for regulation at House 
committee hearings on the Guffey bill, which 
would make soft coal a public utility. Where 
they differ is in the type of regulation. 

A minority approve the Guffey bill, solidly sup- 
ported by organized labor but opposed by a ma- 
jority of operators as a highway to uneconomic 
raising of prices and to discrimination against 
certain classifications of mines. 

Asked by the majority is a continuation of the 
code with greatly strengthened enforcement. 

Enforcement would be aimed at “a recalcitrant 
minority which have. kicked over the traces and 
ruined the code,” undercutting prices and wages. 

Background fact: Wage negotiations have 
broken down because operators will not cémmit 
themselves under present chaotic conditions. A 
strike of 400,000 miners threatens on June 16. 


= * * 


The Second Tax on Cotton 

As the smoke of battle drifts away from the 
contest over ending the cotton control program, 
the President declares for a one-year continua- 
tion of the Bankhead Act, which imposes a tax 
on cotton produced in excess of quotas set. 
Growers had already voted in favor of the plan 
by more than a 9-to-1 majority. Senator Bank- 
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That— 

The President is telling his callers 
he expects every important major 
piece of legislation to pass at this 
Congress, though he 
have 


session of 
concedes amendments may 
to be made in many instances in 
order to get the bills through. So 
he is advising his visitors of the 
opposition to concentrate on clari- 
fying amendments rather than 
opposition which seeks to kill the 
measures altogether. 


That— 

Mrs. Roosevelt, its active sponsor, 
has been won over to the idea 
of liquidating the “Subsistence 
Homesteads” experiment. Dr. Rex- 
ford Tugwell, resettlement admin- 
istrator, has plans for “satellite 
cities” and “suburban homes” to 
take the place of “subsistence 
homesteads.” 


That— 


material supplied him by the AAA 
on the day before the marchers 
converged on Washington. 

* ” * 
That— 


If the Supreme Court knocks out 
the NRA, on the ground that it was 


That— : 


The President has been playing the 
Labor Relations Bill against the 
NRA bill—and vice versa—in or- 
der to obtain labor’s support and 
assistance in obtaining NRA ex- 
terision from both Houses. 


an improper delegation of power, —* 
new legislation will be immediately That— 
drafted, as was the case after the The Business Advisory Council, 


hot-oil decision. This would post-~ 
pone any further decision on con- 
stitutionality for at least another 
year. 


That— 

Various high New Deal officials are 
engaged in controversies over who 
is to get the new Government pow- 
ers that Congress is creating. 


* * * 


That— 

Most of the discussion behind-the- 
scenes last week on the holding 
company bill revolved around the 
question of whether holding com- 


otherwise known as the “Roper 
Council,” has decided to make 
none of its reports public “piece- 
meal.” If any are to be revealed, 


all are to be made public. 
* + * 


That— 

No foreign government has ap- 
proached the Treasury on the sub- 
ject of-international stabilization 
since Secretary Morgenthau let the 
world know the United States is 
ready whenever other nations are. 

” 7 ” 


That— 
Several high officials of the FERA 
are giving their full support to a 


Administration backers of the 
Banking Bill oppose any attempt 
to place a limit on the amount of 
currency that may be based on 
government bonds. They are in- 
tent upon checking any move that 
might in the early future be a 
cause of further deflation. Their 
opponents argue that no limit may 
mean inflation. 


* * * 


That— 

The Tydings-Harrison plan to pay 
the bonus by negotiable bonds is 
going to be revived before the end 
of this session. 


* * * 


That— 
Senator Glass is saying bankers are 


adopting a compromising attitude 
for fear of 
He wishes 


on the banking bill 
Government reprisals. 
they would be more outspoken in 
their opposition instead of asking 
for commissions to study contro- 
versial points. 
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head, father of the measure, reports Congres- 
Sional committees well disposed toward the pro- 
posal. 

This form of control is additional to the pro- 
cessing tax, which, to the amount of 4.2 cents 
per pound, is levied on cotton processors, the 
proceeds going to pay for acreage reductions. 


* xx ~ 


Wheat Growers Vote 

Wheat farmers vote en continuance of produc- 
tion control. Indicated result is 80 to 90 per 
cent in favor of the AAA’s porgram, which in- 
volves collecting 30 cents a bushel from millers 
and using the proceeds to reimburse farmers for 
holding their wheat acreage at a certain percent- 
age below their 1928-1932 average 

Advises Secretary of Agriculture Wallace: Keep 
the processing tax until the “fat boys” give up 
their tariffs. 

- * 


Two Views of Recovery 

Diagnosis of prospects for recovery and two 
prescriptions for speeding it up: 

Say Secretary of State Hull and Eugene Grace 
president of the Iron and Steel Institute: We 
are on the threshold of a great industrial revival 
that will bring prosperity to all. 

From this point their messages divide. 

Warns Mr. Hull: Progress can not be made 
until trade barriers are removed. 

From Mr. Grace: The forward move is halted 
by the Administration’s “reforms’—Labor Rela- 
tions Bill, Holding Company Bill and other meas- 
ures intreasing bureaucracy and threatening pri- 
vate initiative. 

on ms 7 


Silver: A Problem in Prices 

No foreign silver coins, with certain excep- 
tions, will be received by Uncle Sam in his vast 
Silver purchase program that has driven the 
price of silver up from 40 cents an ouncé to 75 
cents. 

The Treasury places an embargo on the entry 





| Underwood & Underwood candid camera | 
A GENERAL LABOR STRIKE? 

| William Green, president of the A. F. of L., 

| asserts that labor will violently oppose abo- | 

| lition of the NRA, and pleads with the House 

| Ways and Means Committee to extend the 

| life of the Blue Eagle. 


| 





of such coins as a measure of aid to foreign lands 
whose silver money has been raised in market 
value to a point above its face value 

Say traders: “The coins can still be melted 
and shipped into the United States as bars.” 

Drastic action is taken by two large silver- 
money countries. Mexieo calls in all silver coins. 
China imposes the death penalty for unlicensed 
export of silver. 

3k » ox 
Employment Indexes 

Gains and losses mix on the employment front 
as 120,000 more workers are absorbed into indus- 
try during April but total pay rolls are down by 
$300,000 a week. 

So reports the Bureau of Labor Statistics, add- 
ing one particularly hopeful feature. 

This is a reported rise in the index for durable 
goods, which has heretofore lagged stubbornly 
behind general business improvement. Employ- 
ment index for this group of industries stands at 
61 per cent of the 1929 level, the highest point 
reached since April, 1931. 

“ saad ~ 
More Money Rolling In 

Two pieces of favorable news on Government 
income: 

1.—Taxes collected in first 10 months of the 
fiscal year (‘ending June 30) increase 26 per 
cent above the same period a year ago. Amount 
of collections—$2,665,00C 900 

2.—-Postal revenues for the 10 months run 35 
million dollars ahead of last year’s receipts, pre- 
Saging a substantial profit for the Post Office 
apart from subsidies to air and ocean mail car- 
riers. 

~ 7*~ ~ 


Why Workers Don’t Organize 


Some reasoas why the majority of American 
workers are still unorganized, as set forth by 
investigators for the Twentieth Century Fund 











Government information services 
; : : ‘ * , , 
are planning frequent broadcasts panies are necessary to finance work-relief project which would ™ “ on the status of collective bargaining: 
in the principal cities explaining operating companies in separate substantially increase the ranks That— z » see of class sper snipers ‘ 
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dent is reported to have been im- professional players now working general strike of organized labor. that displace labor. 
That— pressed by arguments. which for the FERA on relief-scale wages They say privately that it might 4—Unwieldy union management and con- 
President Roosevelt dictated his pointed out that in some instances bring the classics and melodramas offset the impetus to recovery that trol 
own recent speech to the farm “economic integration” can not be to CCC camps and rural communi- they expect the Work-Relief pro- > Factional — and ngage 
: roportion of the nation’s 22 million wage 
marchers, using but little of the made on an inflexibl sis i ‘ will giv 2 om, : 
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‘TOMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 











(Continued from Page 1] 


Wagner bill or both should be 
re-drafted. 


Mr. Roosevelt is in a much 

better frame of mind about 
changing the banking bill to meet 
objections than he is with respect 
to the utility holding company bill, 
though in the last few days prog- 
ress has been made toward per- 
suading the President that per- 
haps some holding companies can 
justify continued existence from 
an economic viewpoint even when 
they are not integrated geographi- 
cally with a single group of oper- 
ating companies. 


If As for the amendments to the 
AAA, these seem assured of 
passage. Several concessions 
have already been made to cut 
down the opposition. But the 
Senate is an unknown quantity on 
this project and may have con- 
siderable to say on the licensing 
features. Here, too, clarifying 
changes may be expected. 


7, VF 


A big debate on 
the banking bill 
may be looked for 
in the Senate. But 
the willingness of 
54 Senators to approve the Pat- 
man inflation bill does not augur 
well for any move to enable the 
banks to retain their right to inde- 
pendent judgment in private bank- 
ing. Rather does it indicate that 
we are in for an era of political 
banking and centralized control by 
those groups and minorities with 
the most powerful voice in gov- 
ernmental policies. 


INFLATION 
THREAT IN 
BANK BILL 


° The procedure of the last sev- 

eral weeks as between the 
Administration and the responsi- 
ble leaders of business and finance 
will bear re-examination. The 
President has been compelled by 
public opinion to give time and 
attention to the proposals of the 
so-called Roper Council. He has 
listened patiently and with ap- 
parent sympathy at times to vari- 
ous suggestions. 
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But it is obvious 
MOST PLEAS that the business 
BY BUSINESS men have been 
UNAVAILING largely unsuccess- 
ful in their efforts 
to secure vital changes which 
they deem essential to economic 
recovery. Mr. Roosevelt may have 
believed more of what they told 
him than he admitted, but he has 
conceived himself to be obliged 
to reconcile all the different view- 
points in the political as well as 
the economic situation so he has 
not ventured to take the aggres- 
sive positions asked of him by 
American business. 


¢ Sooner or later, of course, 

American business men will 
have to learn that notwithstand- 
ing protestations to the contrary 
in high places, we have govern- 
ment by the minorities. Hence 
the language of votes is the only 
one that talks persuasively here- 
abouts when bills are being en- 
acted into law. 


No more convincing demon- 

stration of the helplessness of 
American business and its disor- 
ganized state could be given than 
their ineffectiveness during the 
last two weks. 


¢ One encouraging thing is that 
the President still gives the 
impression that most of the pro- 


BILLIONS FOR 


Chairman of HOLC 
| home-financing institutions which | 





Witt the President’s approval of 
the extension of powers of the 


| Home Owners’ Loan Corporation to 
permit it to issue an additional $1,- 


750,000,000 of bonds, the Federal 
program of direct relief to distressed 
home owners enters its final stage. 
The bill carrying out the program 
is on the President’s desk. 

Besides the addition to the $3,000,- 
0000,000 previously authorized, the 
extension of the HOLC carries these 
major changes: 


1. New application for loans, from | 
cured by home mortgages up to 20- 


home owners who are threatened 


with foreclosure, may be received by | 
the HOLC for 30 days from the date | 


of enactment. 


PRIVATE FINANCING 
2. A total of $300,000,000 of the new 


authorization may be invested at the 
discretion of the | 
Home Loan Bank | 


Board in making 
adequate home 
mortgage credit 
available through 
private lending 
institutions. 

This may be 
done by direct in- 
vestment in Fed- 
eral Savings and 
Loan _ Associa- 
tions or other 


John H. Fahey 


are members of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System or which are in- 


sured under the Federal Savings 


and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
and by the purchase of Federal 
Home Loan Bank bonds, notes, or 
debentures. 

3. A 50 per cent reduction is 
made in the annual premium rate 
and maximum annual assessment 
for thrift institutions insured under 
the FSLIC. 

This provision enables thousands 
of associations of the building and 
loan type, upon approval of the 
HOLC, to protect share holders and 
depositors against loss up to $5,000 
at a premium cost only half the 
rate required in the previous legis- 


| lation, enacted last June. 


| BANK DIRECTORATES 


| Home Loan 





Provisions of secondary impor- 
tance are as follows: 

1. Directorates of the 12 Federal 
Banks are changed 
from 11 directors, of whom two are 
appointed in the public interest by 
the FHLBB, and nine elected by 
members of the bank, to 12 direc- 
tors, four appointed in the public 
interest and eight elected by mem- 
bers of the bank. 

2. Federal Home Loan Banks 








posals are of a stop-gap and 
emergency character and that he 
expects constant revision of his 
program as experience proves the 
necessity. 
vv¥egy 
Business men are 
naturally impatient 
about this spirit 
of drift and pro- 
longed experimen- 
tation. But then business men 
do not take politics into account 
or the circumventions which the 
1936 campaign will bring about 
especially as the Administration 
continues to carry water on both 
shoulders so as to keep the left 
from desertion and the right from 
rocking the boat by economic 
disintegration. 


For it is growing clearer 

every day that friction be- 
tween capital and labor, refusal 
by small and large businesses to 
respect laws that are plainly un- 
constitutional and resistance in 
the courts to arbitrary regula- 
tions are not going to make the 
road to recovery any smoother 
and that politics can play its 
games but the stakes are the lives 
and morale of millions now un- 
employed and more to be unem- 
ployed if recovery is not soon 
started. 


DRIFTING IS 
PARTLY DUE 
TO POLITICS 


Davin LAWRENCE. 
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‘Huge Additional Issue of Bonds Expected 


To Complete the Job of 
Checking Foreclosures 


are permitted to make loans to 
non-member institutions, when se- 
cured by mortgages insured under 
Title II of the National Housing 
Act, such advances not to exceed 
90 per cent of the unpaid principal 
of the insured mortgage loans, and 
to make advances to members se- 


year maximum maturity and $20,- 
000 maximum amount. 
3. Amount available to the FHLBB 


for development of Federal Savings | 


and other 
increased 


and Loan Associations 
similar institutions is 
from $650,000 to $850,000. 


LOAN LIMITATIONS 
Except for the time limitation of 
30 days after the President’s signa- 


ture of the act during which appli- 
cations may be filed, procedure for 
obtaining loans is similar to that 
followed under the original legisla- 
tion. 


Refinancing of mortgages may be 
requested up to a maximum of $14,- 
000. No loan may cover more than 
85 per cent of the value of a prop- 
erty and no loan may be made on 
property valued at more than $20,- 
000. 

Refinancing may cover expenses of 
repairs and reconditioning if the 
HOLC investigators find this ad- 
ditional outlay necessary. 


Loans may be extended only to 


| home owners of good credit rating | 


who can show that they have ex- 








S: HOW TO USE THEM 





hausted all other sources of relief 
and are threatened with foreclosure 
or have suffered foreclosure since 
January, 1930. 

The amendments liberalize the 
definition of a home given in the 
earlier legislation. 
phraseology the HOLC may refi- 


| 


Under the new | 


nance any property on which is lo- | 


cated a dwelling “or dwellings, used 
in whole or in part” by the owner of 
the home or homestead. 


HOW TO REFINANCE 


Steps in the handling of an indi- 
vidual application are as follows: 

1. Application blanks may be ob- 
tained from the nearest district or 
State HOLC office. 

On the application the home 
owner explains why he has been 
unsuccessful in getting his mort- 
gage refinanced from other sources; 
tells the amount of mortgages or 
other encumbrances on his prop- 
erty; whether he has been dispos- 
sessed; whether immediate fore- 
closure is threatened, and supplies 





other details. 

2. After the filing of the applica- 
tion with the nearest HOLC office, 
it is carefully investigated. If it is 
approved by the local HOLC offices 
it is sent to Washington for final 
approval. 

3. After the application is ap- 
proved by the HOLC, further action 
in most instances is contingent on 
whether the holder of the mortgage 
will accept HOLC bonds in exchange 
for his mortgage. These bonds ex- 
tend over a 15-year period, pay 5 


per cent interest, and are amortized 


in small monthly payments. 

If the holder of the mortgage is 
unwilling to accept the bonds and 
the amount owed is less than 40 per 
cent of the value of the property, 


HOLC may make a cash loan to the | 


home owner in order to enable him 
to pay off the mortgage. 


Procedure for repayment of cash | 


loans is similar to the regular re- 
financing except that the interest 
rate is six per cent. Such loans are 
made only when necessary. 
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Only Through 
Air Service 
DIRECT 
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vie Charleston and Indianapolis 
NO CHANGE OF PLANES 


Fly in luxurious, sound-proofed 

Condor Planes DIRECT to Chicago, 

with no changing of planes en route. 
For Reservations 


PHONE NATIONAL 0442 


ot leading hotels, tavel bureaus, Postal Tele- 
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GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


first in the hearts 
of traveling men—and women 


Seldom has any train established an exclusive 


identity as quickly as The George Washington. 


Travelers speak of it intimately, as of a friend 


as indeed it is. Soothes you when tired. 


Refreshes you when spirits are wilted. Enter- 


tains you through hours that ordinarily would 


seem long and dull. 


Makes traveling a genuine 


pleasure—and brings you to your destination 


feeling clean, rested, fit as a fiddle. Today, as 


when it first smoothly glided over gleaming rails 


three years ago, The George Washington 


sets new standards in railroad transportation. 


1785 ~ One Fiundred and Fiftielh Ainniversary ~/QZ5 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you 


on 


the Chesapeake and Ohio. 


Insist 


upon it. 
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When You Telegraph 
The President ‘Collect’ 


How Your Wires and Letters are 
Treated; the Flood of Mail 


ID IT EVER occur to you—if you're one of 

those who, exercising a constitutional right 

of petition, choose to do it by telegraphing the 

President, collect—did it ever occur to you who 
pays for the message? 

Well, if your telegram is important enough to 
be accepted and if it is meant for the President. 
himself, he pays for it out of a “contingent fund” 
appropriated along with provisions for general 
White House expenses but which is not made 
public in detail 


SORTING PROCESS 


When the telegrams come in they are care- 
fully scanned to ascertain whether they are 
merely the fulmination of an unstable mind, the 
product of a crank, or are really sincere mes- 
sages in answer to a request for an expression of 
opinion, or dealing with a serious matter. If 
they fall into the first-named categories, they 
are politely handed back to the telegraph com- 
pany. If they are serious they are divided into 
two groups: If the messages touch upon some 
matter which, in the ordinary course of events, 
must be referred to some administrative de- 
partment, they are sent along, and that particu- 
lar agency foots the bill. If they deal with some- 
thing that only the President is interested in or 
can handle, they are taken care of out of his ac- 
count previously referred to. 

Fortunately most of the telegrams are paid 
for by the senders. 

But the ones that are paid for and, of course,, 
the letters make a more serious problem—one 
that had to be solved by the recent additions to 
the Executive Offices, one of which is pictured 
at the bottom of the page. 


* When the founding fathers included the right 
of petition in the Constitution there was no tele- 
graph or telephone, and mailing a letter was a 





NEW DEAL FOR THE KITCHEN 

Following the precepts of the Administration's 
TVA, the White House kitchen, shown here, is 
to be renovated, the old-fashioned equipment 
to give way to modern electrical appliances. 





fairly expensive undertaking. If they had 
dreamed that clerks such as those shown in 
the picture would have to open and handle more 
than a million communications in ten months as 
they did during President Roosevelt's first year, 
they might have put in some reservations. 


No wonder it takes a staff of more than 150 
to take care of the job, more than six times as 
many as under Theodore Roosevelt, who first di- 
vorced the business offices from the White House 
proper. 

President Hoover enlarged them but not until 
last year were they expanded to the roomy, well- 
spaced quarters, some of them extending be- 
neath sodded lawn of the White House grounds 
but lighted with windows opening on a sunken 
garden. 





Culinary Renovation 


The White House Kitchen Turns 
to Electrical Appliances 


In line with the Government’s plans for the 
electrification of farm and home throughout the 
country are plans for a complete renovation of 
the White House kitchens which will insure the 
last word in modern improvements. 

When the White House was first built its only 
fires were those that crackled on wide and windy 
hearths. This was true below stairs as well as 
above and within recent years the ancient cranes 
were still visible. Mrs. Adams, wife of the first 
occupant of the “President’s Palace” as it was 
called shivered through a Washington Winter. 
Open grates were in use until 1850 when Frank- 
lin stoves were installed and a central heating 
plant within a decade thereafter. 

Gas was introduced in 1848, electricity followed 
with the delicate task of transforming the elab- 
orate chandeliers in the East Room, but until 
now it hasn’t been thought necessary for cook- 
ing. 

Now, the kitchen is to be completely reno- 
vated, shiny electrical appliances to replace the 
old iron stoves. 
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THE PRESIDENT DELIVERS HIS VETO MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


“With your permission, I should like to continue from time to time to act as my own messenger.” 








In the Executive Offices 


A FIVE-LETTER word, meaning 

“good” (Latin), just about de- 
scribes the activities of the past 
Presidential week. 

History turned back its pages 
nearly half a century to re-enact a 
Civil War sequel. Then it involved 
the veto, as vigorously if not so 
dramatically administered as the 
present one. 

Then it was a pension bill. This 
time, popular parlance called it, 
rather cynically, the “bonus.” Not 
so graceful a term if we look to 
Webster for its definition, for he 
describes a bonus as “something 
given in addition to what is ordi- 
narily received by, or strictly due 
to, the recipient.” 

With this definition of the object 
of the measure many would quar- 
rel, and there was no absence of an 
unsympathetic atmosphere’ with 
which the President had to contend 
as he labored over the text of his 
message. 

Even the procession of the sea- 
sons seemed to halt during the pre- 
paration, and Washington's over- 
due Summer continued to hide be- 
hind a gray curtain of cloud. 


FIGHTING ATTIRE 


By seven o'clock in the morning 
the press was hurriedly scanning 
the advance copies of the message, 
but the subject was not discussed 
when they filed some hours later in 
where the President sat in his 
formal and—some_ suggested—his 
fighting attire. A recent hair cut 
and the look of a fighter fit for the 
ring were the only other indications 
of the big event two hours off. 

There was time for a lengthy ex- 
planation of the progress and meth- 
ods of the work-relief plan. Out- 
side the sun shone for a moment on 
the peaceful blooms in the old- 
fashioned garden. 

By the time the White House car 
bearing the President reached the 
capitol grounds, the galleries were 
overflowing and crowds surrounded 
the building ready to voice their us- 
ual welcome on this unusual oc- 
casion. 

Mrs. Roosevelt appeared in the 
gallery some moments before the 
President, for he was delayed at the 
elevator, which passed his floor sev- 
eral times, ignorant of the identity 
of the hand that pressed the buzzer. 


THE ‘REBEL YELL’ 


All the way down and as he en- 
tered the chamber the President 
maintained the serious expression 
which the occasion demanded. He 
looked neither to the right nor the 
left as he entered the room, despite 
the applause which rose to a cheer, 
punctuated, some with discriminat- 
ing ears recérded with the famous 
rebel yell. 

His face still immobile, he mount- 
ed to the ramp leading to the desk; 
then, as the cheering continued, he 
turned toward the Vice President 
and the Speaker behind him and 
smiled. 

As he laid aside his glasses and 
arranged his papers the cheering 
swelled. When it finally subsided he 
threw his head back with his char- 








acteristic gesture, looked up and be- 
gan. 

He spoke in a rather low voice at 
first, without any rancor, and when 
he mentioned the fact that he ex- 
pected to be his own messenger fre- 
quently there was the first burst of 
applause from his sympathizers. 

There were not many other dem- 
onstrations through the _ speech, 
but when he reached. the passages 
dealing with the inflationary phases 
of the bill, both Representative Pat- 
man, its author, and Representative 
Vinson, who sponsored the non-in- 
flationary measure, took notes. 

The President spoke slowly and 
emphatically and as he concluded, 
handed the bill to the Speaker, and 
retired, as he had entered, on the 
arm of his aide. The cheering 
blended into a confusion which con- 
tinued after the Senate left and 
made it difficult for the Speaker to 
obtain order, although there was a 
vociferous calling for a vote. 

x * * 

BONUS AND DIPLOMACY 
ALTHOUGH the veterans’ legis- 

lation overshadowed all other 
happenings there were a series of 
impacts from other conflicting pres- 
sure groups, reverberations from 
which were largely muffled by closed 
doors. \ 

The week started with a visit from 
the House bonus steering commit- 
tee, a group of some 20 Representa- 
tives. They realized that their visit 
was a futile gesture, aside from a 
successful and cheerful photograph 
taken outside the Executive Offices 
and a long statement handed to 
the press. 

For the rest, the day was chiefly 
one of courtesy visits from diplo- 
mats: Hugh Gibson, American Am- 
bassador to Brazil; Leland Harrison, 
American Minister to Rumania; 
Frederick Sterling, recently ap- 
pointed American Minister to Bul- 
garia; and Leo Sack, former news- 
paper man, now Minister to Costa 
Rica, with a statement for his erst- 
while colleagues on Latin-American 
economics. 

x*~* * 
THE PRESIDENT REGRETS 
“Routine” visits were made by 


Marriner Eccles, head of the Federal 
Reserve Board, whose future powers 
are being so hotly debated in con- 


nection with the banking bill, and 
by the Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau. And both may well 
have provided potential material for 
plenty of deep thought and plan- 
ning on the President's part. 

To close the day’s agenda, came 
Robert Smith, Director General of 
the Shrine convention, whose high 
grandstands have already walled in 
the White House grounds like a pali- 
sade. He called—not in state and 

a camel, as he had hoped, but 
on Toot—to invite the President to 
review the parade in June. 

The President was forced to “re- 
gret.” ‘ 

He will be absent from Washing- 
ton’ for a few days at Hyde Park; 
an interlude that will be broken 
by a trip to West Point to hand the 
cadets their diplomas, in keeping 
with a promise made some time 
ago. He will, however, be back for 
the Shrine pageant, the climax of 
their celebration. 

x * * 


PLANNING WORK RELIEF 

Tuesday, except for a luncheon 
visit with Josephus Daniels, his old 
friend and former navy chief of 
wartime days, was largely devoted 
to work relief—callers to urge 
their separate projects and a meet- 
ing of the Allotment Board. 

One other variation from the 
usual round was the visit of Tim- 
othy Shea with a committee repre- 
senting the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association. This served as a 
grim reminder of the Administra- 
tion’s legislative problems, for it 
recalled the recent adverse decision 
of the Supreme Court on the rail- 
way pension act. Mr. Shea's com- 
mittee were sponsoring a new bill 
which, he said, he believed to be 
“sound and constitutional.” 

Wednesday was the message day, 
already alluded to, more pleas for 
work projects including one from 
representatives of each of New 
York City’s boroughs and dealing 
with their $179 million highway and 
sewage improvements. 

There was also a visit from James 
Bourne, Relief Administrator from 
Puerto Rico. 

Thursday was a long day, no let- 
down after Wednesday’s excite- 
ment but punctuated before it 
was over with the pleasing news 
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THIS, TOO, IS THE WHITE HOUSE 
A section of the executive offices which in recent days has been deluged 
with mail dealing with the soldier bonus, the NRA and other subjects. 
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for the White House that the Sen- 
ate had sustained the bonus veto. 

The first visitor on the list was 
Harry Kendall, secretary to Mr. 
Roper’s Advisory Council of the 
Department of Commerce whose re- 
ports have caused so much contro- 
very of late. 

Mayor LaGuardia, of New York, 
who represents the Mayors of the 
nation in their relationship with 
Work Relief made one of his fre- 
quent calls, 

Other officials on business of their 
departments and then, again, the 
members of the Allotment Board. 

Friday the heavy conferring be- 
gan again. Even before the Presi- 
dent went to his office big black 
cars began to line the White House 
drive. Sure enough out of the front 
door, past staring tourists, trooped 
the legislators. They had little to 
say but probably had heard much 
at this intimate pre-agenda meet- 


ing. 
Majority Leader Robinson’ as 
spokesman admitted that “we did 


not discuss the bonus;” something 
that loomed as news itself but was 
not highly satisfactory. With Sen- 
ator Robinson was Speaker Byrns, 
Senator Pat Harrison, another Ad- 
ministration wheel-horse, and Rep- 
resentative Doughton, venerable 
head of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House. 

x «ee 


HEADLINES SPROUT 

Before they had left the front 
door pugnacious John L. Lewis with 
his obstreperous locks smoothed and 
his mien almost jovial, was coming 
in the side door. Later he was joined 
in the waiting room by Secretary of 
Labor Perkins; New York’s stalwart 
defender of labor, Senator Wagner; 
Donald R. Richberg, performing one 
of his last labors of love for the 
Blue Eagle which he is about to 
leave, come July; Sidney Hillman, 
patient advocate of the worker’s 
cause on the National Industrial Re- 
covery Board, and finally William 
Green, president of the A. F. of L. 

The Friday press conference 
yielded quite a crop of headlines. 
There was an expression of Presi- 
dential sympathy with the purposes 
of the bitterly disputed Wagner 
bill, which, it was made plain, might 
contain amendments and changes 
in language which were discussed 
at the earlier conference. There 
was emphatic assurance that any 
bonus rider hung on the Social 
Security Bill would be vetoed since 
this, the President said, he consid- 
ered to be the “major act” of the 
session; and a stern determination 
to secure a full two-year extension 
for the NRA. 

These were some of the high 
points of a rapid-fire question and 
answer that likewise touched on 
the week-end plans; namely, the 
informal reception to the newspa- 
perfolk that evening; Saturday’s 
trip to Ananpolis to see Franklin 
Jr. and his Harvard co-oarsmen 
race the Middies and then a peace- 
ful Sunday trip aboard the “Se- 
quoia” down the Cheasapeake and 
back up the Potomac for another 
strenuous and important weex. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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When a President 
Visits Congress 


Wilson Revived Practice 
Discarded Since Adams’ Day 


‘THE applause that followed the President's 

bonus veto speech has waked a number of 
variant echoes in Washington. The opinion seems 
about equally divided. To some it was surpris- 
ingly spontaneous and sustained. To others it 
fel! far short of previous tributes. No similar 
visit from the White House to Capitol Hill has 
been greeted with larger crowds, outside as well 
as inside, but since it is the first time in history 
a President has appeared before Congress in 
joint session to register his “I refuse” in person, 
no adequate comparison may be made. 

The final salvo of handclaps, whatever their 
comparative degree of detonation, was a surprise 
to many who looked down on the tightened lips 
which had voted “Aye” for the measure whicn 
was now being tossed backed unsigned. 

The beginning of the talk was spiced with a 
departure from the text that gave a touch of 
drama to the affair. Effort to prevent the call- 
ing of a joint session to listen to the message 
had not passed unnoticed by the President. 

Objection to holding the precedent-breaking 
joint session had been raised in the Senate on 
the ground that the Constitution provides if the 
President disapproves a bill “he shall return it, 
with his objections, to the House in which it shall 
have originated.” Meeting this objection, the 
President said, “Under the Constitution, I ad- 
dress this message to the House of Representa- 
tives’—but he added he was glad the Senators 
were there, too, to hear him, and announced he 
would “like to continue from time to time to act 
as my own messenger.” 

It was not the first time prerogative-minded 
Senators had registered opposition to a Presi- 
dential appearance. 


WASHINGTON’S PRECEDENT 


“I cannot now be mistaken. The President 
wishes to tread on the necks of the Senate. He 
wishes * * * to bear down our deliberations with 
his personal authority and presence. Form only 
will be left to us. This will not do with Ameri- 
cans.” 

Thus spoke not Senator Steiwer nor Senator 
Long, in our own day, but Senator William Mac- 
lay of Pennsylvania. The President whose omi- 
nous usurping tendencies he was “viewing with 
alarm” was George Washington. 

President Washington thought he had the 
right to go before the Senate to discuss treaties 
with them. He went there for that purpose when 
his first term was only a few weeks old. It was 
a midsummer afternoon—but the Senate gave 
him a sub-zero reception. They demanded he 
submit his communications in writing. 

“I saw no chance of a fair investigation or 
subjects while the President of the United States 
sat there, with his Secretary of War, to support 
his opinions and overawe the timid and neutral 





part of the Senate,” complained Maclay in his 
diary. 

Washington was slow about withdrawing. Fi- 
nally he did so “with a discontented air * * * 
with sullen dignity.” After a couple of such 
frigid receptions the Father of his Country is re- 
ported to have remarked he'd “be damned” if 
he’d go there again. 

Washington, however, considered it his right- 
ful prerogative to continue to appear in person 
to deliver his annual messages to Congress—for 
no constitutional formula, as in the case of 
vetoes, prescribes the way in which the Presi- 
dent “shall from time to time give to the Con- 
gress information of the state of the Union.” 


CUSTOM REVIVED BY WILSON 


President Adams followed in Washington’s 
footsteps. But President Jefferson, with his ideas 
of republican simplicity, discarded a custom 
somewhat reminiscent of the British king’s 
“speech from the throne” to Parliament. 

For more than a century thereafter no Presi- 
dent appeared officially in person before Con- 
gress. All presidential messages and communi- 
cations, even in times of war and gravest crisis, 
were read by a clerk. 

Then President Woodrow Wilson revived the 
precedent that had been broken by the founder 
of his party, and personal delivery of his mes- 
Sages, especially during the war period, gave 
added emphasis to executive guidance of legis- 
lation. 

President Hoover, like Jefferson, broke off the 
practice and transmitted all but one of his mes- 
sages in writing. President Roosevelt revived the 
custom—with the radio carrying hjs voice beyond 
the few hundred members of Congress to millions 
all over the land. 


WRITING OF THE MESSAGE 


President Roosevelt undoubtedly consulted with 
a long list of advisers in preparing his message. 
There is little doubt, however, that the form, 
content and actual composition was his own. It 
has been pointed out that he usually depends 
on his own efforts for his public utterances. 
Even in his recent “back porch” speech to the 
assembled farmers, dealing as it did with spe- 
cialized material, while he called upon the Triple 
A experts for data he used little of it and what 
he did use was in his own words. 

President Roosevelt frequently works on his 
speeches up to the last possible minute and it 
took a battery of mimeographers working into 
the small hours to get the advance copies of the 
bonus veto into the hands of the press early on 
the morning of its delivery. 
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WORK RELIEF: 


Pay Seales | Fixed| 


Below Levels 
— Industry 


anree of ‘the maj major policies of the 
four billion dollars work-relief pro- 
gram whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment plans to employ three-and-a- 
half million persons now on relief 
rolls, became apparent last week: 

1. Most of the workers will be paid 
wages considerably below prevailing 
rates. 

2. Most of the employment will be 
on small local projects, more like 
those carried out under the Civil 
Works Administration of 1933-34 
than the construction program 
financed by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration. 

3. Allotments to municipalities 
and other non-Federal political sub- 





divisions for public works projects 


will be made in general on the basis 
of a 45 per cent grant on the cost of 
each project and a loan to cover the 
remainder of the cost, with annual 
interest at 3 per cent. 


BASIS OF POLICIES 

A partial explanation of the basis 
for these policies has been given by 
the President: 

If the four billion works fund 
were divided equally among the 
three-and-a-half million persons it 
is hoped to employ, each worker 
would be given an annual income of 
only slightly more than $1,000. 
But the total expenditure cannot 
be divided on an equal basis, be- 
cause certain types of projects re- 
quire a greater proportionate ex- 
penditure for materials. 

Expenditures per worker for some 
of the more expensive projects, in- 
cluding the cost of materials, ap- 
proximate these amounts annually: 
Civilian Conservation Corps, $1,200; 
highway construction, $1,500; grade- 
crossing elimination, $2,000. 

A certain number of these more 
expensive projects are made man- 
datory by the work-relief act. Ina 
typical State their cost may total 
between 20 and 50 per cent of the 
amount available for the program 

Thus, to employ all able-bodied 
persons on the relief rolls, it is nec- 
essary to develop other projects 
which require only small outlays for 
materials. 

WAGE SCALES 

An executive order, issued in the 
early part of the week, set relief 
wages at a minimum of $19 monthly 
for unskilled rural workers in the 
far South and a maximum of $94 
monthly for professional workers in 





A 





northern cities of more than uae | 
population. The rates are consid- 
erably below private wage levels. 

Exceptions to these wage scales 
are to be allowed workers on proj- 
ects under the supervision of PWA, 
on highway and public building 
projects, grade-crossing elimination 
work, and on other types of work 
which may be exempted by Harry 
L. Hopkins, Warks Progress Admin- 
istrator. 

To allow for varying local condi- 
tions, the Works Progress Adminis- 
trator may adjust the “rate of earn- 
ings of any class of work in a locality 
by not more than 10 per cent” from 
the regular schedule. 

At least 90 per cent of the work- 
ers on any one relief project must 
be employed from the relief rolls, 
and only one person from each fam- 
ily group may be given work. 

A maximum of 130 hours employ- 
ment a month may be given 
workers on PWA projects and on 


the highway construction and 
grade-crossing elimination pro- 
grams. Hours of work for other 


types of projects are not definitely | 


fixed, but in general they will not 
exceed eight hours a day or 40 
hours a week. 

The old CWA program paid “pre- 
vailing” or union wages, which in 
some sections of the country re- 
sulted in drawing thousands of 
workers from private employment. 
Officials explain that the new wage 
scales were designed to prevent 
another experience of this sort. 


| STORM OF PROTESTS 


When the new schedule of pay 
was made public, sharp protests 
were made by labor leaders and 
members of Congress who had led 
in the fight to make the payment 
of “prevailing wages” a mandatory 
provision of the work-relief act. 

A prediction was made by Wil- 














‘MODIF IED ) CWA’ 








liam Green, president of the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor, that the 
wage scales will cause a lowering 
of wages in private industry and 
lead to strikes among the work-re- 
lief program employes. 

Senator Pat McCarran (Dem.), 
of Nevada, leader of the fight for 
prevailing wages when the work- 
relief act was under consideration 
in the Senate, announced he would 
propose an amendment to some 
pending bill that would require 
payment of the prevailing wage. 

The storm of criticism drew a re- 
ply from Mr. Hopkins. He declared 
the new wage scale is “substantially 
just to all” and explained that flex- 
ibility in wages is assured by the 
exceptions in the schedule and by 
the “prevailing rate of wages” laws 
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SCHEDULE OF WAGES 
ON WORK RELIEF JOBS 


HE schedule of monthly earn- 

ings set forth in the Presi- 
dent’s order, subdivided on a 
geographical and _ population 
basis and classified according 
to types of work, is as follows: 


Counties in which the 1930 population 
of the largest municipality was 


jl 3% Si Sm TH US 

a8 3 
UNSKILLED WORK 

I $55 $52 $48 $44 $40 

I 45 42 40 35 32 

I 35 33 2 2% 2 

IV 30 27 2% 2 19 


INTERMEDIATE WORK 


I 65 60 55 50 45 
II 58 54 50 44 38 
III 52 48 43 36 30 
Iv 49 43 38 32 27 
SKILLED WORK 

I 85 75 70 63 55 
II 7 66 60 52 44 
III 68 62 56 48 38 
Iv 68 58 50 42 35 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNI- 

CAL WORK 

I 94 83 77 69 61 
II 79 73 66 57 48 
III 75 68 62 53 42 
Iv 75 64 55 46 39 

*Regions include the following 
States: 

I.—Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 


Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming 

II.—Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland, West Virginia 

III.—Arkansas, Kentucky, Loul- 
siana, Oklahoma, Texas, Virginia 

IV.—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee. 








existing in a number of States. 
Other relief officials explained 
that since the most unemployment 
is in the larger cities of the North 
where wages are highest, the aver- 
age of the monthly payments will 


] senestionnte $50, the amount 
named by relief officials in discuss- 
ing the work-relief act before 
Congress. 


A MODIFIED CWA 


The second development brought 
to the foreground durIng the past 
week—that the new program will be 
a modified CWA rather than an- 
other PWA—is in line with past ex- 
perience in public works. 

Under the original three-and-a- 
third billion dollars PWA program 
it has been found that large con- 
struction projects require a rela- 
tively large amount of time in com- 
parison with smaller work schemes. 

Even at its height last Summer, 
the PWA program employed only 
750,000 persons. A total of four mil- 
lion were given employment under 
the CWA within a few weeks. 

Other developments in the works 
program last week were: 

Announcement by Mr. 
that the country has been divided 
into 307 works districts as the ad- 
ministrative and operating ynits of 
the Works Progress Administration. 
In most instances a district com- 
prises a group of counties within a 
State. Considerations in laying out 
the work districts were the number 
of families on relief in a given area; 
conditions of transportation and 
communication, and economy and 
efficiency of central headquarters, 


BILLION IN ALLOTMENTS 


Approval by President Roosevelt 
of the recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Allotments for 
the spending of $1,091,802,200 of the 
works fund. 

Submission to the President of 
further recommendations of the 
ACA on _ additional allocations 
amounting to $155,360,600. These 
recommendations included the fol- 
lowing allotments: 

For June relief, $131,000,000. 

For the FERA, $9,000,000 to be 
used in rural rehabilitation until 
this activity is transferred to the 
Resettlement Administration. 

For the Forestry Service, $500,000 
for wages. 

For the General Accounting Of- 
fice, $6,000,000 for auditing accounts. 


Hopkins* 
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know it. It pays to get all the facts! 
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General Motors Acceptance Corporation 


Executive Offices—General Motors Building, 


1775 Broadway, New York City 
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Total of all Monthly Payments. 


Add items No. 1 and No. 2 and you get 
the Total Time Price. 








The result is the cost of financing end 
insurance.* 


CAREFULLY EXAMINE AND COMPARE INSURANCE 
COVERAGES. DOES THE PLAN INCLUDE: 


O Fire 0 Theft CO Accidental Physical Damage to the cag 


O Including $ Deductible Collision? 
(The nearest GMAC branch office or General Motors dealer will supply additional copies of this chart upon request? 


General Motors cars are: 


PONTIAC + CADILLAC 
BUICK «+ LA SALLE + OLDSMOBILE 


Used cars of any make sold by GM dealers may also be purchased on the GMAC Plan 


2 
3 
4 Subtract the Cash Delivered Price. 
5 









The GMAC Plan is the trade name for a sound, convenient low-cost way to buy on time. 
Only dealers in General Motors products can offer you the advantages of the GMAC Plan. 
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House of Representatives 


Veto Message Read by President; 
Home Loan Bill Approved 


R THE FIRST TIME in history, Congress met 
in joint session last Wednesday, May 22, to 
receive a veto méssage from the President. 

In the House chamber, Vice President Garner 
and Speaker Byrns presiding, President Roose- 
velt standing before them, the Cabinet in chairs 
on the dais in front of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, there was lacking only the judiciary 
—the Supreme Court—to complete the picture. 
It was the most spectacular event of the new 
Congress. 

The President in a forty-minute address out- 
lined his reasons for disapproving the Patman 
veterans’ bonus bill. Then the House over-rode 
the veto, 322 to 98, or 42 more votes than neces- 
sary to over-ride it. The bill was sent back to 
the Senate, where it died. 


HOME LOAN BILL . 

Monday.—Home owners’ loan extension ap- 
proved in its final form. 

Approximately 20,000 needy Filipinos may be 
returned to the Philippine Islands by the Depart- 
ment of Labor under a bill the House passed and 
sent to the Senate. Many of the Filipinos are on 
relief rolls on the Pacific coast. 

Before the Ways and Means Committee, Don- 
ald R. Richberg, NRA head, advocated two-year 
extension of NRA, instead of the Senate’s pro- 
posal for extension until April 1, 1936. Arthur E. 
Morgan, Director of TVA, at a Military Affairs 
Committee hearing, defended TVA management. 


Tuesday—The House held its annual memorial 
exercises for deceased members of the two houses. 
Tributes were paid to the late Senator Cutting, 
Speaker Rainey, and others. 

Committee on Labor favorably reported the 
Wagner Labor Relations Bill, already passed by 
the Senate. 

Testimony regarding TVA was given by Comp- 
troller General McCarl before the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


VETERANS’ BONUS 

Wednesday—President Roosevelt read his mes- 
sage, disapproving the Patman bonus bill, at the 
joint session. The House passed the bill over 


j Underwood & Underwood 
STANDING ROOM ONLY 
So great has been the interest in debates in 
Congress this past week that huge throngs 
constantly crowded the galleries, overflowing 
often into the corridors. 





the President’s veto. The vote was: To over- 
ride the President: Democrats, 248; Republicans, 
64; Progressives, 7; Farmer-Labor, 3; total 322. 
To sustain the President: Democrats, 60; Re- 
publicans, 38; total 98. 

The House adopted a conference report on the 
administration bill to amend farm credit laws. 

The Fulmer reforestation bill, approved by the 
Forest Service and the American Forestry As- 
sociation, authorizing an appropriation of $20,- 
000,000 to extend the cooperative forestry pro- 
gram, was passed and sent to the Senate. 

For the first time, Boy Scouts and their of- 
ficials and executives from other nations would 
be admitted to this country without the pay- 
ment of visa fees, head tax or customs duties, 
to participate with American Boy Scouts in a 
national jamboree at Washington this Summer, 
under a resolution adopted by the House and 
sent to the Senate. 

The House authorized $2,500 for an investiga- 
tion of the American Retail Federation, charged 
in a resolution with distributing propaganda 
regarding pending legislation. It passed and 
sent to the Senate a two-year extension of the 
compact between New Mexico, Colorado, and 
Texas for division of Rio Grande River waters; 
and a measure to observe a General Pulaski 
Memorial Day next October 11. 


GRAZING REGULATION 

Thursday—Amendments to the Taylor graz- 
ing bill, to permit the Government to control 
grazing privileges over practically all the Fed- 
eral public lands, passed the House. The Sen- 
ate has yet to act. 

A bill authorizing additional appointments to 
the West Point Military Academy was passed. 

The President vetoed a proposal for Public 
Health Service investigation of plumbing in Fed- 
eral buildings, because impracticable. 

The Rules Committee voted right of way for 
amendments to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. 

Friday.—Bills on the calendar considered. Ad- 
journed to Monday. 
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Kenneth McKellar 


Rush D. Holt 


No benedicts are these ten men serving in the National legislature, 
balls, parties and other Washington social functions, the pressure of work in most cases brings about many a turned-down bid. 
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George H. Tinkham 






“Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 


THE BACHELOR BLOC ON CAPITOL HILL 


Sam Rayburn 






Joseph F Guffey 


Although all of them are the recipients of countless invitations to teas, dinners, 


June may be the 


month for orange blossoms, but this year’s approaching June sees little possibility of wedding bells as far as these “eligibles” are concerned. 


Messrs. Tinkham, Martin and Rayburn are House members. 


Bonus Veto 
Po THE SWIRL of churning 

Senate oratory rode the Pres- 
ident’s bonus veto. Crags of 
rocky rhetoric loomed to the left, 
to the right. Dashed and 
splashed by angry greenback 
waves, the veto shot the narrows 
to an exciting finish—just nine 
votes ahead of disaster. 

SENATOR SCHALL (Rep.) of Min- 
nesota: What can we say of the 
sincerity of an Executive who de- 
mands five billion dollars for his 
campaign “emergency” of 1936 un- 
der the pretext of work relief and 
then vetoes an act of Congress to 
afford relief to 3,500,000 veterans for 
work done 17 years ago and still 
half unpaid? * * * Did Vincent Astor, 
the President’s rear admiral of the 
“Nourmahal,” have to wait till 1945 
to collect his one million dollars a 
year in war profits in the years 1915 
to 1919, inclusive? * * * Where is the 
justice in tossing out five billion dol- 
lars in one lump sum to the Execu- 
tive, and further billions to his al- 
phabetical bureaus, and denying the 
doughboys their petty wage for serv- 
ice and sacrifice? 

SENATOR THOMAS (Dem.) of 
Oklahoma: Men who did not have 
to go to war had the benefit of 
plenty of employment at high wages. 
In my section of the country the 
lowest wage paid for common labor 
was something like $4 per day. * * * 
When the war was over and these 
millions of our youth returned to 
the United States they saw unnum- 
bered millionaires who had been 
made as a result of excessive war 
profits. They saw the money that 
had been made by their compatriots 
who did not have to go to war. Then 
it dawned upon them that they had 
not received a fair compensation for 
their services. 

SENATOR DIETRICH (Dem.) 
of Illinois: Analysis of the circula- 
tion statement of March 31, 1935,, 
brings to light the terrific danger 


that lurks in these provisions of 
the Patman bill which provide for 
the printing of $2,200,000,000 of pa- 
per money with which to pay the 
soldiers’ bonus. This danger is not 
only the menace of immediate and 
wild monetary inflation, but of the 
far more terrible catastrophe of a 
complete breakdown of our mon- 
etary system which will drive us 
along the road toward ruin that 
many foreign nations are already 
traveling. 

SENATOR LONG (Dem.) of 
Louisiana: I thought I had read 
that my friend from Illinois, when 
he was a Member of the House in 
1932, had voted for the Patman 
bill. 

SENATOR DIETRICH: I voted for 
the Patman bill in the House in 
1932. It contained no inflationary 
provision. 

SENATOR LONG: I had the dis- 
tinct honor—which I conferred on 
myself—to have offered the Pat- 
man bill of 1932 in the Senate, and 
if there is any difference what- 
ever between the present bill and 
the Patman bill of 1932, for which 
my friend from Illinois voted as a 
Member of the House, I have never 
been able to find it, nor have any 
of my colleagues. * * * They are 
the same bill. 

Yesterday the President in his 
message said that the soldier was 
not due any more money than any 
other man who performed his daily 
work during the war. * * * Nota 
single man who was in the battles 
of France will get as much money, 
if he shall receive this adjusted 
compensation, as was received by 
the commonest field hand during 
the time the war was going on. 

SENATOR BORAH (Rep.) of 
Idaho: The first contention is that 
the payment is not due * * * Tech- 
nically, of course, that is true * * * 
In view of changed conditions, 
should we hold the soldier to the let- 
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Mr. Holt is a Senator-elect. 


Others are Senators. 
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ter of the bond? * * * The depres- 
sion has created a situation which 
has required a readjustment of all 
contracts and of all obligations in 
the interest of justice and in the 
interest of humanity, and that has 
been the policy not only of our Gov- 
ernment but of all governments in 
this present situation. Shall we ap- 
ply another rule to the soldier? * * * 

This country has never suffered 
from currency inflation. * * * Its 
great suffering has come from credit 
inflation. In 1929 we knew the re- 
sult of credit inflation. It destroyed 
homes, it dissipated savings, it 
spread want and misery and poverty 
* * * but those who are now plead- 
ing against inflation of the currency 
raised no voice against the inflation 
of credit. It was all right, it was 
bringing millions into their coffers. 

SENATOR STEIWER (Rep.) of 
Oregon: The President has said 
upon this subject: “I hold that that 
able-bodied citizen should be ac- 
corded no treatment different from 
that accorded to other citizens who 
did not wear a uniform during the 
World War.” I am unable to ac- 
cept this philosophy. The citizen 
who did not wear a uniform enjoyed 
the security of his home and re- 
ceived for his services the highest 
wages in history. Most of the citi- 
zens who wore the uniform received 
approximately a dollar a day. Even 
the prepayment of the certificates 
at this time will not replace the 
American veteran upon the basis of 
parity with his civilian neighbors 
who remained at home during war. 

SENATOR McADOO (Dem.) of 
California: My view of the matter 
is that this is, in effect, a refunding 
operation of a Government obliga- 
tion * * * We are just as much jus- 
tifled, if not more justified, in re- 
funding this debt to our soldiers as 
we are in refunding many of the 
outstanding bond issues which have 
been taken up from time to time by 
the Treasury. * * * It is my firm 


of Senate Oratory 


belief that the payment of the ad- 
justed service certificates through 
an issue of Treasury notes will con- 
tribute to the economic welfare of 
the nation, and that there is no 
danger to the national credit if the 
Patman bill becomes law. 

SENATOR WALSH (Dem.), of 
Massachusetts: In my judgment 
one man, and only one man is, and 
should be held, responsible for the 
present financial policies of our 
government. The President * * * 
has accepted that responsibility. 
* * * If this bill should be passed 
over his veto, he could for the next 
16 months absolutely remove him- 
self from all responsibility and go 
before the people at the next elec- 
tion without being answerable in 
any degree, 

SENATOR M’CARRAN (Dem.), of 
Nevada: The Government was cre- 
ated as a tripartite Government. 
The responsibility was placed upan 
the shoulders of each of the three 
branches of the Government with 
equal force and to an equal extent. 
* * * Today, standing in the bread 
lines throughout this country there 
are men who honorably wore a uni- 
form at the time when we called 
them to defend democracy. * * * 
When we can distribute $2,200,000,- 
000 into the hands of those who 
earned it in such a manner as not 
one of us would wish to earn it to- 
day, we hesitate and say, “Pass the 
buck to the President; let him take 
the fall.” 

SENATOR HARRISON, (Dem.), 
of Mississippi: I say to those who are 
enthusiastically trying to override 
the President’s veto that if they 
will just get together with some of 
us and with the President of the 
United States they can get some 
relief for the ex-service man, and 
a@ measure to that end will pass 
this body. But just so long as men 
say that it has to be “full payment 
or nothing,” they will have their 
troubles and their difficulties. 











. 
Capitol 

OUBLY was Tuesday circus 

day in Washington. Circus 
fans had their choice of attend- 
ing either Ringling’s or the 
Kingfish circus under the cast- 
iron “big top” on Capitol Hill. 
At the latter a one-ring filibuster 
with plenty of monkey business 
regaled a capacity audience: 

SENATOR LONG (Dem.) of Loui- 
siana: Good news has come! .The 
President has set a wage level, the 
lowest to be in the South, ranging 
from $19 to $94 a month for a 40- 
hour working week! * * * The 
President of the United States has 
issued this pronunciamento. In the 
olden days they called things issued 
by the Pope “papal bulls.” This 
thing ought to be called a “White 
House bull.” 

SENATOR BARKLEY (Dem.) of 
Kentucky: The difficulty on that 
subject is that the Senator from 
Louisiana has usurped the use of 
the “bull” so that not enough is left 
for the President of the United 
States. 

SENATOR LONG: No; he has a 
monopoly on that. * * * The Presi- 
dent has * * * set the wage * * * 
at a point which is at one-half the 
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poverty line wage, according to the 
statistics. * * * That has been of- 
fered for the man living in the 
South. That is good news to Ten- 
nessee. That is good news to Geor- 
gia. 

SENATOR McKELLAR (Dem.) of 
Tennessee: I think the Senator had 
better confine his statement to Loui- 
siana. He has nothing to do with 
Tennessee, and he had better let 
Tennessee alone. * * * The Senator 
from Louisiana has an idea that he 


is a candidate for President. For 
Heaven's sake! 
The PRESIDING OFFICER: The 


occupants of the galleries will please 
maintain quiet. 

SENATOR BARKLEY: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appeal to the Chair not to be 
too harsh with the occupants of the 
galleries. When people go to the 
circus they ought to be allowed to 
laugh at the monkey. 

SENATOR LONG: Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I resent that statement about 
my friend from Tennessee. 

SENATOR McKELLAR: O, Mr. 
President, that statement was not 
applied to me. 

SENATOR LONG: There are no 
two men in this body like the Sen- 





More or Less 





ator from Tennessee. The Lord has 
done us a little good even if He has 
given us a little affliction. 

SENATOR McKELLAR: The Lord 
has given us a very great affliction, 
though, in the person of one of the 
Senators from Louisiana, * * * I am 
just getting tired of his constant 
nagging. 

SENATOR BARKLEY: I desire to 
submit a report from the Library 
Committee on a bill pertaining to 
the Zoo. 

SENATOR McKELLAR: Why look 
at the Senator from Louisiana? 

SENATOR LONG: I decline to 
yield until I get through with the 
Senator from Tennessee. * * * The 
President is coming down to tell us, 
“This thing will not go! I want to 
give you the message in person,” 
and the eyes of those who hand out 
jobs gaze into the countenance of 
the man who relies upon the co- 
hesive power of public plunder for 
his political existence. It is a fear- 
ful thing, I must state, as my friend 
from Tennessee said this afternoon; 
the man in danger of losing the 
plums and loaves and fishes that go 
into his territory must feel 
abashed. * * * 
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SENATOR McKELLAR: I 
again protest against these 
statements of the Senator from 
Louisiana. * * * The Senator from 
Louisiana, if he has the brains of 
a jaybird, must know that I intend 
to vote to pass this bill over the 
President’s veto * * * Mr. President, 
I ask the protection of the Chair. 

THE VICE PRESIDENT: The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has asked the 
Chair to protect him against false 
statements by the Senator from 
Louisiana. * * * If the Chair under- 
took to examine all the statements 
made by the Senator from Louisiana, 
he would not have time to do much 
else. 

SENATOR LONG: I now yield to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

SENATOR CLARK (Dem.) of Mis- 
souri: I will wait until the Senator 
gets through. 

SENATOR LONG: Very well, Mr. 
President; I will speak until I get 
through. 

SENATOR CLARK: The Senator 
usually does. 

SENATOR BARKLEY: However, 
the Senator never really does get 
through. 
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| appropriations bill. 


United States Senate 
Patman Bonus Bill Killed; 
Railway Inquiry Authorized 
THE NEXT soldiers’ bonus move in Congress 
will be an aitempt at a compromise to come 


within the President’s approval. 
Senator Clark (Dem.), of Missouri, already has 


| served notice he will offer a bonus amendment 


to some pending measure, possibly the legislative 
Senator Clark sponsored 
the Vinson bill, approved by the American 
Legion, involving approximately $2,300,000,000 and 
leaving to the Treasury how the money will be 
raised. Other compromise proposals are planned 

Monday—When the $459,000,000 annual naval 
appropriation bill was called up, Senator Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, unsuccessfully sought 
to recommit it to committee to consider various 
limiting amendments. The bill passed. 


RAILROAD INQUIRY 


Without a record vote, the Senate authorized 
its Interstate Commerce Committee, in coopera- 
tion with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to investigate the financing, reorganizations, 
mergers, and other matters concerning railroads 
and their holding companies, affiliates, and sub- 
sidiaries. 

Committee Chairman Wheeler explained the 
resolution is necessary to obtain information the 
ICC has been unable to get regarding railroad 
affiliates and holding companies. The Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation is to select the 
railroads for the investigation. Senator Wheeler 
referred to the Frisco*® Van Sweringen, and other 
systems. 

A new standing committee of the Senate, on 
Air Commerce and Civil Aviation, was created, to 
consider all matters relative to transportation 
of freight and passengers by air carriers. 


THREE MORE JUDGES 

The Senate approved and sent to the House a 
bill providing for two additional judges in the 
southern district of California and one additional 
in the ninth circuit court of appeals. 

Former Representative Dennis Chavez (Dem.), 
of Albuquerque, N. Mex., was sworn in as Sena- 
tor, succeeding the late Senator Cutting. There 
was a walkout, unprecedented, during the cere- 
mony. Five Senators of the liberal bloc, John- 
son, La Follette, Norris, Nye, and Shipstead, quit 





—Wide World 


THE NEWEST SENATOR 
Dennis Chavez (left), recently appointed by 
the Governor of New Mexico to succeed the 
late Senator Bronson Cutting as a member 
of the Upper House of Congress, presents 
his credentials to Vice President Garner 
(right), as Senator Joseph T. Robinson 

looks on. 











take the oath. Senators Johnson and Norris ex- 
plained later they resented the character of the 
contest Mr. Chavez made against Senator Cut- 
ting’s election. 

The Senate confirmed Morris L. Cooke as Rural 
Electrification Administrator. 

Tuesday—The Senate completed Congressional 
action on the $1,750,000,000 additional HOLC fund 
bill, adopting the conference report and sending 
the bill to the White House. 


DEBT CONFERENCE 


Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, intro- 
duced a resolution asking the President to call a 
conference of World War debtor nations at 
Washington to settle inter-governmental debts, 
curtail armaments, stabilize currency, and re- 
vive world trade. 

Wednesday.—The naval appropriation bill was 
debated. Senator Nye, chairman of the muni- 
tions investigating committee, opposed new con- 
struction funds. Nomination of M. L. Wilson, 
Montana, as Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
was confirmed. 


NAVAL BILL PASSED 

Thursday.—Senate met at 10 a. m., two hours 
earlier than usual, to expedite debate on the 
bonus. 

It refused, 54 to 40, to pass the bill over 
the veto, lacking a two-thirds vote of those vot- 
ing. The line-up—To override the President’s 
veto: Democrats, 41; Republicans, 11; Progres- 
sive, 1; "Farmer-Labor, 1; total, 54. To sustain 
the President—Democrats, 28; Republicans, 12; 
total, 40. % 

Air mail revision bill reported. 

Friday. Passed naval appropriation bill. Con- 
firmed nomination of Norman Armour, New 
Jersey, as Minister to Canada. Recessed to Mon- 
day. 

Frep A. Emery. 
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The United § 





(TREATMENT NO LESS FAVOR- 

ABLE.—The foreign policy mak- 
ers of Europe are pondering at 
length the words of Adolf Hitler 
before his 
in the Kroll Opera House at Ber- 
lin on May 21. 

At first blush, comment not ac- 
credited directly to official circles 
ran something like this: France— 
“the same old stuff”; Italy — “not 
definite enough on Austria”; Great 
Britain—“reasonable and reassur- 
ing, if he means it.” 

But the occupants of the three 


chancelleries, regardless of their 
approval or skepticism of the 
Reichsfuehrer’s pronouncements, 


are keenly aware of at least one 
point. The German Chancellor has 
slipped the shoe on their foot, and 
in some places it pinches. 

It is theirs to take the next step 
—either to show their willngness to 
accept Germany’s proffer of co-op- 
eration, or to show that the leader’s 
words are only a big bad bluff to 
keep the diplomatic visiting and 
conversations moving until the 
Reich has a military machine big 
enough and strong enough to strike. 

At a Cabinet meeting held before 
the Chancellor made his address, 
the leader was invested with su- 
preme war power, and one-year 
conscription was decreed to begin 
in November for men between 18 
and 45. Mustering will start in 
June. 

& & # 
HETLER'S FOREIGN POLICY .— 
Herr Hitler’s more than two-hour 
colorful exposition of “his” foreign 


policy before the brown-clad 
Reichstag could be divided into two 
general categories—the things he 


is willing to do, and the things he 
expects others to do. That is, he is 
willing to cooperate in ways of 
peace, provided that the powers 
adopt a kind of political most-fa- 
vored-nation policy with regard to 
Germany. 

In other words, when the silk hats 
meet around the green baize coun- 
cil table to attempt to construct al- 
liances and treaties to smother the 
embers of war, Germany must be 
seated in a chair of equal impor- 
tance with the other powers. 

x * * 

HE 13 POINTS.—One less than a 

famed American program, the 
Hitler policy was pegged to 13 main 
points. In a general way they are 
as follows: 

1.—The League vote of censure of 
March 17 for Germany’s rearmament 
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_ Peace—British Plan Larger Air Forces 
—Italy Yields on African Venture 


hand-picked Reichstag | 





is rejected. Others, not Germany, 
violated Versailles by refusing to 
disarm adequately. Until this new 
discrimination is swept away, and 
the Reich is given a place of equity 
it cannot return to Geneva. 

2.—Only the arms provisions of 
the treaty were repudiated. All 
other articles, including territorial 
provisions will be respected. Re- 
visions will be sought through 
peaceful channels, 

3.—Treaties that it considers im- 
possible to fulfill, Germany will not 
sign. It will respect all obligations 
signed voluntarily, and especially 
will it observe the Locarno Treaty 
as long as its neighbors do likewise. 

“The German Government,” Herr 
Hitler said, “views its consequent re- 
spect for the demilitarized zone as a 
contribution to European pacifica- 
tion * * * but believes it necessary 
to point out that continuous mass- 
ing of troops on the other side (i.e. 
French) by no means supplements 
this effort.” 

4—Germany will take part in any 
system for collective collaboration 
for European peace. However, reser- 


diary bombs, outside of war zones. 
Outlawing of bombing might be 
extended. 

10.—Germany is willing to agree 
on limitation of weapons of aggres- 
sion, especially heavy artillery and 
heavy tanks. “In view of the French 
frontier forts, such action would 
give France 100 per cent security,” 
Herr Hitler observed. 

11.—Germany will agree to limita- 
tion of gun calibre on pattleships, 
cruisers and torpedo boats, as well 
as limitation of the sizes of the 
warships including submarines, It 
is even willing to consider the 
“complete elimination of subma- 
rines.” 

12.—Before tensions can be eased 
there must be a systematic attack 


; on the poisoning of public opinion 


vations must be made for revision of | 


treaties in order to take care of the 
law of development. 

5.—Peace cannot be attained by 
forced methods and the imposition 
of one-sided conditions. Nazi aims 
can be attained only gradually. 

6.—In order to localize the “hot- 
bed of war,” the Reich is willing in 
principle to conclude non-aggression 
pacts with all neighbors but Lithu- 
ania. The latter is excluded “not 
because we want war there but be- 
cause we cannot enter into a politi- 
cal agreement with a state which 
disregards the most primitive laws 
of human society.” 

7.—An air pact to supplement Lo- 
carno is looked upon favorably by 
the Reich. 

8—On a basis of equality, Ger- 
many is willing to consider arms 
limitation. Parity in the air, and a 
naval force at 35 per cent of the 
British fleet is acceptable. 

9.—Cooperation in regulation of 
arms will be extended. Especially is 
the Reich interested in banning the 
use of weapons most destructive to 
civilians such as gas and incen- 
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Your secretary, too, will enthuse over the amazing natural- 


ness of your voice on this new transcribing instrument. 


Given its attractiveness by the industrial designer, 


Stanford Briggs, and its efficiency by Dictaphone engineers, 


its Nuphonic* Reproduction is a revelation in voice clarity. 


To appreciate that statement it must be seen and heard. 


Secretaries, the country over, declare it the greatest 


achievement since the invention of the Dictaphone. Hearing 


it for the first time, the clear-cut purity of tone seems al- 


most unbelievable. 
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through irresponsible writing, mo- 
tion pictures, and the like. 
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Terms on Which She Will Cooperate For! 


13.—A workable international 
agreement hindering external in- 
terference in the affairs of a na- 
tion, is acceptable, provided that 
“interference” is exactly defined. 

If the Chancellor’s offers of co- 
operation are sincere, observers see 
him moving into this attitude for 
one of two, or both, reasons. Either 
he realizes that Germany's eco- 
nomic plight can not further 
weather the “going it alone”, or 
he fears the consequence of the 
ring of alliances which are being 
forged about the Reich. 

x* * * 


I OOKING FOR LIGHT.—London, 
») + : 
toward which it was obvious the 
Chancellor of Germany was looking 
for favor in his foreign policy ad- 
dress, gave its official reaction on 
May 22. 

Stanley Baldwin who, according to 
reliable political prognosticators will 
soon be Prime Minister in theory as 
well as in fact, went before a packed 
House of Commons on May 22, and 
declared: 

“I look for light wherever I can 
find it. I believe there is some light 


PLEA 


TO END TRADE BARRIERS 





ON May 22, 1819, the good ship 

“Savannah” slipped out of the 
harbor for which she was named 
and crossed the Atlantic, the first 
vessel to be propelled by steam for 
such a distance, 

One hundred and sixteen years 
later the anniversary was celebrated 
at Washington by pleas for unblock- 
ing the channels of trade in the 
name of national and world pros- 
perity. } 

The principal radio address of the 
day was made by Secretary of State 
Hull, proponent of reciprocal trade 
agreements as a method of ap- 
proach to the problem. He read also 
a brief message from the President 
of the United States. On May 20, 
Foreign Trade Week of 1935 had 
been ushered in by a world-wide 
broadcast from Boston of a speech 
by Secretary of Commerce Roper. 


“SYMBOL AND CHALLENGE” 


Referring to “Maritime Day” 
which commemorates the triumph 
of the “Savannah,” President Roose- 
velt declared that “the historical 
legacy is today a symbol and a chal- 
lenge for building and maintaining 
an adequate American marine that 
will carry not only our flag far and 
near, but also the good will, the en- 
lightened vision and the under- 
standing sympathies of the Ameri- 
can people.” 

The message from the Chief 
Executive continued: “No more im- 
portant subject can engage the at- 
tention of our citizens than that of 
increasing our international trade. 

“Secretary Hull and his staff are 
bending every energy toward the ex- 
pansion of our foreign commerce.” 


PICTURED TRADE BARRIERS 


The Secretary of State observed 
that “the whole world stands on the 
threshold of a great industrial and 
commercial revival.” However, to 
make progress, he warned that ob- 
stacles that stand in the way must 
be removed. The Secretary pictured 
these trade barriers as follows: 

“The breakdown of International 
monetary stability, the utter dislo- 
cation of the international price 
structure, the trade jam, the dam- 
ming up of surpluses, the artificial 
canalizing of trade by short-sighted 
preferential arrangements to which 
nations have clutched like drown- 
ing men in a desperate effort to sur- 
vive; the destruction of equal trade 
opportunity in fair itnternational 
competition; the effort on every 
hand to choke off every possible 
driblet of imports and, at the same 
time, to push exports by subsidies, 
dumping, and other artificial de- 
vices—it is of this stuff that the 
blockade is erected which holds in 
check the advance toward economic 
prosperity.” 


TRADE AGREEMENT PROGRAM 


He denied that the way out was 
by regimentation, or rigorous allot- 
ment of exchange, or quotas, or the 
limitation of trade by bargaining 
and bartering transactions, all of 
which have been put forward as pos- 
sible solutions. 

Instead, the Secretary declared 
that it was of the utmost importance 
to push forward with the trade- 
agreement program designed not 
only “to bring about an expansion 
of foreign trade, but, carried for- 
ward as it is under the most-fa- 
vored-nation principle, it is a pow- 
erful means of securing the rees- 
tablishment of fair competitive 
methods, of removing trade dis 
criminations, and of reestablishing 
international good will in commer- 
cial relations.” 

Mr. Hull pointed out the impor- 
tance of reversing “current artificial 
trends in foreign commercial policy.” 
To do this, he declared that “an ef- 
fort must be made simultaneously 
to achieve an improved price-and- 
cost relationship in the several] do- 
mestic economies, to reestablish 
equilibrium in the international 


! price structure, to secure currency 


and exchange stability, and to re- 
move step by step the current close 
regulations of foreign trade in form 
of quota restrictions, import licenses, 
exchange control, and clearing and 
compensation agreements.” 

The Secretary of Commerce 
opened Foreign Trade Week with a 
plea for the American people to 
“listen to the voice of reason in for- 
eign trade relations.” He pointed 
out that “as a means of promoting 
better international relations gen- 
erally, we must cultivate an appre- 
ciation of the civilizations of other 
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in that speech of Herr Hitler. We 
must catch hold of it. We must 
make a fresh resolve.” 

At almost the same time, the Mar- 
quess of Londonderry, Air Minister, 
was telling the House of Lords that 
the strength of the Royal Air Force 
at home, without counting the fleet 
air arm, will be about 1,500. This 
is compared with the _ present 
Strength of 580, and a previously 
hoped for strength of 840 by March, 
1937. It was also announced that 
more than 20,000 pilots, technictans, 
and unskilled workers will be en- 
listed this year and next to take 
care of the enlarged air fleet. 

x* * * 


THE FRENCH VIEW.—The French 

have not lessened their border 
garrisons as a result of the Hitler 
speech. 
that the fleet is being moved around 
into the Mediterranean. However, 
a view seems to pervade official 
quarters that conversations between 
Paris and Berlin on foreign policy 
might well be undertaken. 

x** * 

ETREAT FROM GENEVA?—The 

twentieth anniversary of Italy’s 
entrance into the World War was 
celebrated on May 24 with words 
of power from Il Duce. Said the 
leader of the blackshirts: 

“We do not turn back; because 
we know, when a decision is being 
taken, it is necéssary to burn our 
bridges behind us. * * * ‘It is bet- 
ter to live a day like a lion than a 
hundred years as a sheep.’” 

Meanwhile, Anthony Eden, Brit- 
ish Lord Privy Seal, and Pierre La- 
val, French Foreign Minister, were 
more than aware of this philosophy 
of the Italian State. They have 
been trying at Geneva to swing 
Mussolini’s representative and, thus 
Il Duce himself, from taking the 
dispute with Abyssinia out of the 
hands of the League Council, which 
is now in session, and settling it 
with guns. While they have been 
consulting with Baron Pompeo 


Reports have it, moreover, | 


sure some agreement 
reached on the outside. 

It is feared in some circles that, 
inasmuch as the dispute is between 
two League members, it may re- 
solve itself into one between the 
League itself and one of its mem- 
bers. If this happens, then Italy 
may go the way of Japan and Ger- 
many—stamping back to its Cap- 
ital while shaking the dust of Ge- 
neva from its feet. 

However, it became known on 
May 24 that the Council approved 
two resolutions which were reported 
to have found favor with Il Duce. 
The first, after referring to the 
border incidents declared that arbi- 
trators have been named by the gov- 
ernments concerned which “are in 
agreement in entrusting settlement 
of these incidents to the same ar- 
bitrators in accordance with Article 
5 of the Italo-Ethiopian treaty.” 

Under the second resolution, the 
League left to the two nations “full 
liberty to settle the dispute in ques- 
tion.” If by July 25 the four original 
arbitrators have failed to agree on a 
fifth, the Council will meet again on 


August 26. e 


x* * * 


FRANC CRISIS.— The French 

franc is teetering dangerously 
near the edge of the gold standard. 
To check an alarming flight of cap- 
ital the Central Bank has jumped 
the discount rate. The Bourse is 
being afflicted by such adverse con- 
ditions as a tight money market, a 
sharp fall in government bonds, the 
flight of capital into equities and 


| rumors of devaluation. 


This is the situation which faces 
the Parliament on its convening on 
May 28. Premier Flandin will go be- 
fore that body and ask for dicta- 
torial powers over finance similar 
to those granted Raymond Poin- 
care in 1926 in order to raise funds 
and cut expenditures in meeting a 
six billion france deficit. 

Poincare effected sharp reductions 
in government expenditures; in- 


has been | 


| he seeks, 


consolidated through the flotation 
of a large loan based on the tobacco 
monopoly. In June 1928, two years 
later, the franc was stabilized on 
gold at 3.9179 cents a franc. 

If Flandin fails to get the power 
it is believed in most 
financial circles that the real end 
of the gold bloc is within hailing 


| distance, 


* @ @ 


NJAVAL BILL.—The $460,000,000 

Naval Appropriation bill is ready 
for conference between the two 
branches of Congress unless the 
Senate amendments find favor in 
the House. It passed the Senate on 
May 24. The measure carries an in- 
crease of $2,000,000 over that ap- 
proved by the House. It added $11,- 
690,000 from unexpended funds to a 
similar amount agreed to by the 
House to begin the construction of 
24 new ships as part of the “treaty 
navy by 1942 program.” 


P. A. FREDERICK, 
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N a more leisurely day, carriages 
drove up before the quaint building 
which housed the first office of the 
John Hancock. ... Today parking 
space is hard to find outside theCom- 
pany's huge modern structure in up- 


town Boston. .. . Buc its character 


remains unchanged. As in 1863, the 
name John Hancock stands for se- 
curity, soundness, dependability. 
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peoples and inculcate a sympathetic 

understanding of their problems’ Aloisi on the issue, the Council has creased taxes, especially those on l OF Boston. Massacnuserrs | 
and activities among widening cor- | been trying to maintain its face by imports and auto transportation; re- | 

cles of our people.” ' side-stepping the issue until it is | duced the floating debt which was | 

















DO NOT MIX” 


We who make whiskey say: 


“Dauinxinc mts Damwinec 





IQUOR has no place in the 
front seat of an automobile... 
alcohol and gasoline do not mix. 


These statements may seem to work directly 
against our self-interest. 


But actually they do not. 


It is very much to our self-interest to see 
that the privilege of drinking is not abused. 
It is to our interest to see that liquor is con- 
sumed as it should be consumed. 


Even more important —as one of America’s 
leading distillers we have a definite social 
responsibility. We must recognize and fulfil 
this responsibility in all its implications. 


The true Place of Whiskey 
Down through the ages, whiskey has played 


an honorable part in the scheme of gracious 
living. Fine whiskey (and only fine whiskey) 
can lend graceand friendliness to any occasion. 


But—as we have said elsewhere — whiskey 
is a luxury and should be treated as such. It 
should be taken in moderation—and only in 
its proper place. 

Neither whiskey nor any other alcoholic 


liquor has any place at the wheel of an 


automobile. 


This conviction must be shared by everyone 
who reads the newspapers... by every think- 
ing person who drives a car... by thoughtful 


people everywhere. 


Therefore, we invite you to join us in the 
crusade for safer, saner driving. We invite 
you to cooperate with the police and highway 


departments of the nation. 


We repeat—fine whiskey—when taken 
moderately ... with a true appreciation of its 
taste, bouquet and character... brings a sense 
of friendliness and well-being to any social 


gathering. 


But ... and here we quote from a public 
statement made by Seagram’s more than 6 
months ago... “The pleasure which good 
whiskey offers is definitely a luxury ... Treat 
whiskey as a luxury ... The principle of 
moderation is not at variance with what com- 
mon-sense suggests as the right course for 
us today... We feel sure that you will agree 


with us.” 


ta 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC. 








$cagraim’s 


NOTE: Copies of this advertisement furnished on request to Highway Departments, Police Officials, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and any other interested civic groups or persons. Address: Seagram-Distillers Corp., Chrysler Bidg., N. Y. 
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WOMEN in the work-relief program. 
* * * 
Communications Commission vs. 
radio advertising. 


false 


x * x 
United States—Nation of oldsters? 
* * 7 
Busy Days for FERA’s Executive. 
x * x 


VV OMEN ARE NOT to be forgotten under the 
multitude of plans for speeding up the ex- 
penditure of work-relief funds. 

With more than 300,000 already employed on 
work projects, ranging from sewing centers to 
nursing services, plans are shaping for scores of 
new and enlarged activities for women. 

Spotlight on this little known phase of the 
FERA was directed last week by Mrs. Ellen 
Woodward, director of women’s work of the 
FERA. 

Among other things, women clerical workers 
on relief are going to compile a national guide 
book of the United States. Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has termed the guide book a “sort of 
Baedeker of America,” and thinks it a “grand 
idea.” 

Mrs. Woodward declared that women would 
be given an equal chance with men to fill jobs 
suitable to their ability and training. Under 
consideration are scientific and economic sur- 
compilation of historical records, educa- 


veys, 
tional, recreational, home-making, vocational 
training, research, literary work, arts, handi- 


craft, and sewing projects. 

Meanwhile FERA’s research workers have 
compiled data regarding women- workers in 
rural and town relief cases. 


Underwood & Underwood 


A PLACE FOR WOMEN 


Mrs. Ellen Woodward, Director of Women’s 

Activities of the FERA, assures women on re- 

lief an equal chance with men in filling jobs, 

suitable to their ability under the work relief 
program, 








The data disclose that of all cases with work- 
ers, 9 per cent had women workers only. A dis- 
pfoportionate number of these were residents of 
villages and towns. The percentage of town 
cases with women workers only (14 per cent) 
was exactly double that for the open country. 

By area, the greatest concentration of women 
workers only was found among the Negroes in 
both Cotton Belts, the whites of. the Eastern 
Cotton Belt, and the cases from the Appala- 
chian-Ozark area. 

For Negroes, according to Federal investiga- 
tors, this excess of cases with women workers 
only may be explained partly by the preference 
of landlords for tenant families with able- 
bodied male workers. 

There is also the possibility that in the case 
of both Southern Negroes and whites the proc- 
ess of migration has acted selectively to reduce 
the number of able-bodied males in the rurai 
and town relief population. 

Fourteen per cent of all cases reported women 
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Q. _what is the present wenier 4 of the ' ‘aipha- 
betical” agencies? 

A.—The 83d such agency, the REA, was put 
into operation by executive order May 11. It is 
the Rural Electrification Administration, govern- 
ing a $100,000,000 program. 

. 2.% 

Q.—Does a woman lose her American citizen- 
ship by marriage to an alien? 

A.—Under the old law of nations a woman 
becomes a citizen of her husband’s nation but in 
1922 Congress passed a law that after that date 
an American woman marrying an alien could 
retain her citizenship. 

x* * 

Q.—What was the price paid for the Danish 
West Indies? 

A.—The Virgin Islands, a group of some 50 is- 
lands and islets, were ceded by Denmark for 
$25,000,000 on March 31, 1917. 

x * * 

Q.—Are Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
bonds guaranteed? 

A.—Such bonds are guaranteed fully both as to 
principal and interest by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

x** 

Q.—Where are the United States mints lo- 
cated? 

A—The mints are located in Philadelphia, 
Denver, San Francisco and New Orleans. Assay 
offices are in New York and Seattle. 
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News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and 
Heath — What the Relief Agencies Are Doing + + 
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—Courtesy, Public Health Service 


THE UNITED STATES NARCOTIC FARM—FIRST OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


More than $4,000,000 has been spent by the Government to erect this institution in Kentucky, which is designed to rescue from narcotic addiction 


those placed under Government care and custody. 
activities will be offered to restore inmates to a useful place in life. 
Main entrance to hospital. 


arug addiction. _Left: 
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these cases was similar to that of cases with 
women workers only. Eleven per cent were from 
the open country, 17 per cent from villages and 


18 per cent from towns. 


FERA Controversies 


Illinois Relief Situation 
Finally Is Cleared 


JITH Administrator Hopkins’ announcement 
last week that $5,000,000' in Federal funds 
would be made available for relief needs in Illi- 
nois, the last word on an extremely balky situa- 
tion has probably been said. 

Earlier in the week, the Illinois House passed 
a $3,000,000-a-month relief program with the 
stipulation, however, that funds could not be 
made available until July 1. 

What worried State officials was the fact that 
Mr. Hopkins, on more than one occasion, had 
stated that Federal funds for the 1,200,000 desti- 
tute State citizens would be held up until such 
time as the State put,up the cash demanded by 
the FERA. 


$5,000,000 FOR ILLINOIS 

En route to Ohio to deliver an address before 
the Cleveland Citizens’ League, Mr. Hopkins 
evidently changed his mind. When interviewed 
by Illinois’ Governor Horner, he agreed to release 
a $5,000,000 fund on the Governor’s assurance 
that the State would take over at least a part of 
the relief burden by July 1. 

The Illinois measure calls for an increase in 
the State sales tax from 2 to 3 per cent designed 
to provide funds to augment Federal relief ac- 
tivities at a standstill since May 1. 

Earlier in the week Governor Davey withdrew 
his warrants charging Mr. Hopkins with criminal 
libel. Said Ohio's Chief Executive, “All the 
objectives which were sought have been ac- 
complished, and no good can be served by carry- 
ing on guerrilla warfare.” 

Although the warrant was killed, Governor 
Davey claimed victory, declining to forgive Mr. 
Hopkins for the Washington thunderbolt which 
placed the State relief activities under direct con- 
trol of the FERA and which, at the same time, 
charged a political “shake-down” of firms selling 
to the State Relief Administration. 

If it isn’t one thing it’s another in the busy 
life of the FERA executive. Recently the Federal 
Grand Jury Association of New York City charged 
Federal relief money was being used to overthrow 
the Government. Mr. Hopkins speedily defied 
“anybody to point to a single part of the pro- 
gram that is designed to harm our country.” 


A SENATE INQUIRY ASKED 

He said he would welcome Senatorial investi- 
gation if the Senate should decide to accept the 
association’s suggestion. 

Mr. Hopkins can now make good his promise. 
Last week Senator Dickinson (Rep.), of Iowa, 
offered a resolution calling for an investigation 
to determine whether communism is being taught 
by employes of the FERA or disseminated in CCC 
camps. 

The resolution, referred to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, declares that an in- 
vestigation is ordered since “it is authoritatively 
reported that communistic and socialiste doc- 
trines are being taught by various instructors in 
various sections of the country by teachers and 
instructors whose salaries are being paid from 
the Federal Emergency Relief funds.” 

Says Mr. Hopkins: 

“Discussions on basic social and economic prin- 
ciples are an integral part of classroom work on 
the campus of every college. * * * 

“The attempt in the work-relief program of 
adult education is merely to provide opportunity 
for studying some of the same subject matter on 
the part of workers who have not had the ad- 
vantage of taking such subjects in an institution 
of high®@r learning * * * Freedom of discussion 
and freedom of teaching methods is taken for 
granted in workers’ education.” 
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Sania Radio ‘Ads’ 


FCC Invokes Public Welfare 
Power to Cite Stations 


TWENTY-ONE radio stations will have to 

prove to the Federal Communications Com- 
“that their continued oper- 
ation will be in the public interest.” 

The action was taken, the Commission an- 
nounced, because the stations had broadcast ad- 
vertisements of a reducing preparation which it 
held was inimical to the public health. 

While the Commission has no authority to 
censor programs, jt is charged with the duty to 
see that stations are operated for the public 
welfare and the courts have held that the Com- 
mission can take cognizance of broadcasts in- 
imical to the public health. 

The stations, many of them prominent, were 
placed on a temporary license basis pending the 
outcome of the hearings. 


HEARINGS UNDER WAY 


Under the leadership of Chairman Anning S. 
Prall, the Commission has been holding extended 
hearings with a view to mapping out a course of 
action which will rid the air waves of “offensive” 
programs. , 

The stations cited are: 

KNX, Los Angeles; WBAP, Fort Worth, Tex.; 
WGAR, Cleveland, O.; WBAL, Baltimore, Md.; 
WGR, Buffalo, N. Y.; WHEC, Rochester, N. Y.; 
WMO, Des Moines, Ia.; WIOD, Miami, Fla.; 
WIND, Gary, Ind.; WIRE, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
WJAS, Pittsburgh, Pa.; WJJD, Chicago, II; 
WJR, Detroit, Mich.; WKBW, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
WOwW, Omaha, Nebr.; WOWO, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
WSMB, New Orleans; La.; WTMJ, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; KFRC, San Francisco, Calif.; KMBC, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and KMOX, St. Louis, Mo. 


New Food and Drug Bill 


Opponent of Original Copeland 
Measure Accepts Compromise 


wu THE FOOD AND DRUG Bill be passed at 
this session of Congress? 

Introduced by Senator Copeland (Dem.), of 
New York, sponsor of the bill, was a revised re- 
port on the bill which a month ago was returned 
to committee after withering attacks in the 
Senate. 

The compromise amendment would permit na- 





—uUndbrwdod. & Underwood 
~ WORDS AND MUSIC 
Lawrence Tibbett, opera star, in testifying 
before the House Patents Committee, adds his 
notes of praise to the proposal to create a Fed- 
eral Department of Science, Art and Litera- 


In addition to rebuilding the health of the addicts, 
Meanwhile, intensive experiments will be-carried out to find a cure for 
Main entrance to administrative building. 











ture. Left to right: Committee Chairman 

Sirovich, Committee member Daly, and 
- Mr. Tibbett. 
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industrial, educational and vocational 


(See Col, 5.) 


tion-wide seizures of alleged misbranded prod- 
ucts only after a study by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture revealed them to be “dangerous to 
health.” Otherwise officials desirous of making a 
court test would be permitted only a single seiz- 
ure of the product. 

Senator Clark (Dem.), of Missouri, opponent of 
the original measure, declared himself satisfied 
with the amendments and predicted passage of 
the bill. 

The bill gives to the Secretary of Agriculture 
not only wide authority in the matter of the con- 
tents of food, drug and cosmetic products, but 
also regulatory powers over the manner in which 
these products are advertised. 


A Nation of Oldsters 


Proportion of Elderly Persons in 
America Spurts as Births Decline 


EMEMBER the fable in which the tortoise 

crawled to victory in its race with the hare? 

It seems that Aesop gave more than a fanciful 
incident to the world. 

The United States, according to Dr. O. E. Baker 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, is 
rapidly turning into a nation of oldsters. Should 
immigration bars be maintained, says Dr. Baker, 
a population containing fewer youths and more 
old people is in prospect for this country. 

“There are now about 10 per cent fewer young 
children in the nation than there were 5 years 
ago, and about 17 per cent more persons over 65 
years of age,” according to Dr. Baker. 


A DECLINING POPULATION 


He makes the prediction that a continuation 
of this trend will bring about a decreased popu- 
lation after the 10-year period ending in 1945, 

Statistics show the birth rate has. declined 
faster in urban than in rural communities. 
merly families having four or five children, says 
Dr. Baker, were common even in the cities, but 
now the more common, number of children is 
one or two. 

But in the rural non-farm population, he 
points out, there is about a 25 per cent surplus 
in births over deaths, and in the farm population 
nearly a 50 per cent excess. 

The deficit in births in cities is found princi- 
pally among the “so-called middle and upper 
classes,” according to Dr. Baker, who says that, 
in general, families of profesisonal classes have 
5 to 10 per cent fewer children than those of 
business men, business men about 25 per cent 
fewer than skilled workmen, and skilled work- 
men 30 per cent fewer than unskilled laborers. 

He regards this qualitative aspect of the de- 
Clining birth rate as “fully as significant as the 
quantitative.” 


Subsidy For Culture 


Artists Urge Such a New 
Federal Department 


THE NINE classic Muses are becoming familiar 
figures on Capitol -Hill. 

Hearings by the House Patents Committee on 
the proposal to establish a Department of 
Science, Art and Literature are bringing to 
Washington in increasing numbers those dedi- 
cated to song, sunsets and sonnets. 

Last week, opera star Lawrence Tibbett added 
his voice to those endorsing the creation of the 
eleventh chair in the Cabinet. 

The only flaw found by Mr. Tibbett in the pro- 
posed bill was the absence of “music” in the reso- 
lution. . 

Representative Sirovich (Dem.), of New York, 
City, assured him that the word art “is all-em- 
bracing”. “Music is the highest form of art we 
have”, the Congressman declared. 

“In behalf of my profession, I thank you”, 
Tibbett answered. 


Mr. 


For-_ 


A Federal Hospital 
For Drug Addicts 


Narcotic Farm in Kentucky to 
Treat Patients From Prisons 


“ROM the mass of brick, steel, stone and con- 
crete set in the rolling blue grass lands of Ken- 
tucky and costing the Government $4,000,000, 
may some day come the cure for the nation’s 
thousands of drug addicts. 

Dedicated last week, the United States Nar- 
cotic Farm at Lexington, Ky., will this week open 
its doors to narcotic addicts now incarcerated in 
the various Federal prisons. Eventually plans 
call for the admittance of citizens addicted to 
the drug habit who voluntarily wish ‘to avail 
themselves of the newest scientific treatments. 

The institution at Lexington is designed pri- 
marily for the care of the more intractable type 
of person, largely the prisoner type. For that 
reason, the custodial features have been em- 
phasized. The second institution, which will be 
located at Fort Worth, Texas, will be more open 
in character, being designed as a cottage type, 
and the custodial features will be less empha- 
sized than at Lexington. 4 

The main building of the Lexington narcotic 
farm will accommodate 1,000 persons. In addi- 
tion there will be quarters fot, the 250 people 
required to operate the institution with an an- 
nue! pay roll of approximately $340,000. 


LOTS OF PLAY AND RECREATION 


There is an auditorium seating 1,500 persons, 
and a gymnasium and a chapel. There are eight 
dining rooms, making possible segregation of the 
inmates at meal times. The auditorium contains 
a large balcony, sloping floors, deep stage, dress- 
ing and property rooms, motion picture machine 
and other features resembling a modern theatre. 
The gymnasium contains a bowling alley. In the 
rear of the main buildings there is a large ath- 
letic field for supervised play and recreation. 

Other structures on the farm include a com- 
plete dairy, poultry house, greenhouse, abattoir, 
root cellar and other buildings necessary for the 
operation of farm activities. 

Shops have been established to afford occupa- 
tion, vocational training and education. Experi- 
ments are to be carried out in laboratories to de- 
termine the best methods of treatment and re- 
search in this field and the results disseminated 
to the medical profession and the general public. 

Following an examination, the patient will 
be assigned to a single room in the reception 
hospital. There he will be studied from various 
angles, including physical, psychological and 
psychiatric examinations. Finally the case will 
be presented to the professional and technical 
Staff where the future program for the indi- 
vidual will be charted. 


WHY ADDICTS ARE SUCH 


Commissioner of Narcotics Anslinger believes 
that more than 50 per cent of addiction is caused 


, through association with other drug addicts. 


Solace from emotional and mental distress and 
a retreat from the realities of life are the 
reasons given by Mr. Anslinger for the startling 
increase in the ranks of drug addicts. 

However, he states, unemployment is a negli- 
gible factor. He points out that drugs are too 
costly today for the unemployed to buy. Prices, 
he says, still are about one dollar a grain. The 
average daily dose is 6 grains. It costs an ad- 
dict, therefore, about $6 a day to maintain his 
addiction, and according to Mr. Anslinger, “he 
has to get that money somehow or other, 
through shoplifting or petty larceny.” 

Surgeon General Cumming has stated that 
there is no permanent, definite cure for narcotics. 
However, in the laboratories of the Public Health 
Service, researches are now being made to deter- 
mine which particular part of opium probably 
will not cause addiction but will give the bene- 
ficial results of opium. 


DEREK Fox. 
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WAGE DIFFERENTIAL — Difference “between 
scale of pay in same industry in different parts 
of the country; usually refers to pay in Southern 
industries as compared with higher pay in the 
North. Accounted for by lower cost of living in 
South as compared with North. Under Work- 
Relief program, highest wages will be paid in 
Northern States in areas of dense population, 
and lowest in Southern rural areas. 

* OK * 

CIVIL RESERVE—Plan suggested by Secretary 
of Commerce Roper to set up a national corps of 
men and women equippea for State and Federal 
public service, who would be subject to call when, 
and as, service demands required. 

7 7 ~ 
PRESSURE GROUP—Group, sometimes called 


. lobby, which attempts to get desired legislation, 


enacted by threatening elective officials with de- 
feat at election time. In other words, it brings 
political pressure to bear, especially on members 
of Congress. 

* - *x « 

SILVER COIN EMBARGO—Order by Secretary 
of Treasury prohibiting the bringing of silver 
coins into this country. Because of high value 
of metal, driven up by silver purchasing pro- 
gram, foreign coin holders were finding ad- 
vantageous metal market in this country for in- 
trinsic value of their coins was higher than face 
value. 
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WHAT INDUST RY ASKS OF UNCLE SAM 


By CHARLES R. IARLES R. HOOK 
President, American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, Ohio. 


WHEN Federal legislation is 
drafted, enacted and adminis- 
tered with the idea of protecting 
individual liberty and initiative and 
the Government actually cooperates 
with honest, constructive business 
men we will see a revival such as we 
have never witnessed before. 

There has been much misunder- 
standing and much misrepresenta- 
tion of the attitude of business dur- 
ing the past two years which has 
prevented that mutual understand- 
ing so necessary to the cooperative 
effort of business and Government 
for recovery. 

Time does not permit of a state- 
ment or analysis with respect to all 
the major national problems on 
which there is common agreement 
of our business interests. However, 
there are two or three problems to 
which I would call particular at- 
tention. There is no disagreement 
today by those who have given the 
Subject any consideration whatso- 
ever with respect to the necessity of 
revival in the Durable Goods Indus- 
tries if we are to put the great ma- 
jority of those now unemployed back 
on jobs in private industry. 


NEEDS OF INDUSTRY 


Production of durable goods 
necessitates long term commitments 
involving heavy initial capital ex- 
penditures which can be recovered 
only by income derived over a period 
of years. 
nanced through funds provided 
the capital markets, gener 
through long term loans. A rela- 


tively small portion of this type of | 


goods is purchased with cash taken 
from working capital. Without free 
functioning of the capital markets 
recovery in the durable goods indus- 
tries is impossible. 

Business in general is in complete 
sympathy with measures drafted for 
the purpose of protecting the public 
interest by providing proper punish- 
ment for those who fail to honesily 
administer their trust. 


CURB ON BUSINESS 


However, in our endeavor to cor- 
rect evident evil existing in some 
parts of our business fabric we have 
enacted reform measures, which, in- 
stead of being framed to catch the 
culprit and leave unharmed the in- 
nocent, have been so drafted as to 
place officers and directors of busi- 
ness corporations and banks in a 
position which prevent them from 
attempting the issue and distribu- 
tion of securities, because of the pos- 
Sibility of fine and even imprison- 


Durable Goods are fi- } 





—s" Rather Than Restrictive 
Legislation Is Need, 


in View 


Of a Manufacturer 





ment, although they may not be | 
guilty of actual or intended mis- 
representation. 


These undetermined liabilities of 
those responsible executives con- 
nected with the issue and sale of se- 
curities together with the enormous 
amount of unnecessary and imprac- 
tical information called for in the 
registration statement and prospec- 
tus causing excessive cost and long 
delay, result in holding back the is- 
sue of securities which would be 
otherwise marketed, and from the 
sale of which expenditures for capi- 
tal goods would be made, and large 
numbers of men reemployed. 

Idle capitai and idle men go hand 
in hand, and until fear is dispelled 
and confidence restored that situa- 
tion is bound to prevail to a very 
large extent. 

Business is in unanimous agree- 
ment with two things which United 
States Senator Harry F. Byrd of Vir- 
ginia said recently: 

“Profit is being taken out of busi- 
ness by putting the Government in 
business jn competition with those 
who pay the taxes to operate the 
Government. Regulation by the Gov- 
ernment is being rapidly expanded 
into competition by the Government. 


BUDGET PROBLEM 


.“The way io permanent prosperity 
s the difficult path of economy and 
efficiency in Government, and the 
balancing of budgets of the States 
and the Nation. The people must 
be encouraged to go the way of in- 
dependence, industry, economy and 
self-reliance. Business is ready to 
resume its forward march if the 
Congress would give assurance of 
sound legislation.” 

In my opinion the most disturbing 
thing confronting industry today is 
the possibility of the enactment into 
law of the Wagner Lavor R2lations 
Bill, which has already passed the 
Senate. 

If there is eny one phase of indus- 
trial business with respect to which 
I have a right, and feel competent 
to discuss, it is the relationship be- 
tween employer and employe. For 
more than 30 years we have had in 
operation in our plants a plan of 
employee representation and repre- 
sentatives of the employees have 
been elected by secret ballot in an- 
nual elections, governed and con- 
trolled by the employees themselves 
during this whole period. As a re- 
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popularity of the new rooms at the Gotham. A 


lot of interesting things have happened to this 


traditionally fine hotel in the last year. 


The 


rooms are still just as large and just as beautiful 


but in a new way, a smartly modern way. You 


may have heard of the Alpine Grill (Switzerland 


on the Avenue) or the Ladies New Cocktail Bar 


... See for yourself how much fine environment 


and living comfort you can get at the Gotham 


for a very modest rental. 


Rates from $4.00. 


fhe ( Maz A. Haering, Resident Manager 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-FIFTH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 











sult of these rrank and cordial con- 
ferences and discussion with re- 
spect to our mutual problems we 
have never lost an hour’s time nor 
a ton of production in any depart- 
ment of any plant in all these years. 

I started to work in the mill im- 
mediately after I left High School. 
I have been a workman, foreman, 
superintendent and manager, and it 
is perfectly natural for my sympa- 
thies to be with the man on the job. 
There is oniy one way of encourag- 
ing and preserving peace, happiness 
and efficiency in American industry, 


¢—___—_ 


and that is through cordial and | 


sympathetic conference between 
representatives of management and 
representatives of employes who 
have been elected by their fellow 
workmen without coercion or intim- 
idation from any source whatsoever. 

I do pot think I have ever been 
accused of indulging in unneces- 
sarily strong statements, but I say 
that in my opinion this is the most 
vicious piece of legislation that has 
ever passed either branch of our 
Congress in my lifetime. 

I cannot bring myself to believe 
that if the President had the slight- 


est knowledge of the dangers lurking | 


within the language of this act that 
he would not come out strongly in 
opposition thereto. 

If this bill should pass there is 
only one direction in which the 


trend would go—and that is down. } 


I have been asked a good many | 


times in the past two or three years 

whether I was for free trade or high 
tariff. I am for neither. I stand 
for tariffs established after careful 
study and investigation which will 
protect American employes and 
American industry against the com- 
petition of products, low in cost be- 
cause of low European wage levels 
and standards of living. 


TARIFF PROBLEM 


Finally I do not believe we will 
emerge from our business difficul- 
ties and start a permanent upward 
climb until the attitude in Washing- 
ton toward business is changed. 
Doubt, fear and lack of confidence 
will continue until there is an evi- 
dent desire to work with business 
and not in petulant opposition. 

If constructive and helpful 
legisletion is to be enacted it must 
be drafted after calm, careful de- 
liberation and not in an atmosphere 
of revenge and narrow vision, and 
with the help of those possessed of 
the proper understanding of the 
problem. 

We have said many, many times 
that probably 90 per cent of our 
personal, political and industrial dis- 
putes are the result of the lack of 
understanding 

No great work has ever been ac- 
complished without much of cooper- 
ation; there can be no real éoopera- 
tion until there is first confidence 
built upon a foundation of under- 
standing. 


(Above are ercerpts from an ad- 
dress before the convention of 
National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents in New York on 
May 20.) 
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Most everybody understands the 
difference —“It’s ALL whiskey”, 
—ablend of COSTLIER STRAIGHT 
WHISKIES only. That’s why you 
can bring Schenley’s Golden 





























Wedding right into the living 
room—no need to mix your 
drinks in the kitchen. Costs a 
few cents more-but remember: 
It has BETTER TASTE. 


SCHENLEY'S 


Golden | 
Wedding, 


BLENDED WHISKEY 


Getler Jas 


Because its a blend 1 of only costlier straight whiskies 


Copyright, 1986, Jos, S. Finch & Co., Inc. 
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And good cigarettes those 
~  Chesterfields. Made of mild ripe 
tobacco ... aged 2 years or more. 


@ 1935, Liccerr & Myzgs Tosacco Co. 






ood ships those old windjammers 
... built from the heart of the oak 
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comes down the river 





Her masts and yards 





they shine like silver 
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__ the cigarette that’s MILDER: 
__ the cigarette that TASTES BETTER: 










































































A. R. Clas 


Director, Housing Division, Public 
Works Administration. 


T= Public Works Administration, through its 
Housing Division, is in the thick of its cam- 
paign to wipe out slum areas. The new Director 
of Housing is A. R. Clas, noted architect, who 
helped‘ Horatio B..Hackett set up the Housing 
Division 
Mr. Clas and his associates have a carefully 
planned program to bring about replacement of 
the worst slums, where practicable, through 
grants or loans, with low-rent housing affording 
health, comfort and safety. 
Born at Milwaukee in 1887, Mr. Clas, after 
studying here and abroad, engaged in manu- 





PWA Photo 

Replacing slums with sanitary dwellings «| 

ambition of this architect who heads the PWA 
Housing Division. | 





facturing in Sheboygan, Wis., and Toledo, Ohio. 
In the World War, he made truck and tracvor 
motors and shells. Later he was associated, as 
partner, with architectural firms in Chicago. 
A year ago he joined the Housing Division, PWA, 
as Assistant Director, taking charge of staff and 
production, and on May 12 he succeeded Colonel 
Hackett, whe was promoted to Assistant Ad- 
ministrator. 





Thomas Walker Page 


Second in Rank on Federal 
Tariff Commission. 


(THOMAS Walker Page of Virginia,»vice chair- 

man of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, might almost be called a permanent mem- 
ber of that body. 

When a Tariff Board was created a quarter of 
a century ago, President Taft appointed Mr. 
Page as a Democratic member. The Board was 
discontinued the next year, 1912. 

President Wilson appointed him to the first 
Tariff Commission in 1918. Mr. Page resigned in 
1923. And in 1930, President Hoover appoinicd 
him on the reorganized Tariff Commission. He 
has been its vice chairman ever since. 

Now the Senate has confirmed his norg‘nation 
for a new six-year term, beginning June 17, that 
runs to 1941. 


After Congress last the Trade 


year enacted 


Agreements law which authorizes the President 
ee , 











N..e. w wood. 
Named to first tariff commission by President | 
Wilson—succeeding Presidents have appointed | 


him to office. 
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to enter into reciprocal trade agreements with 
foreign countries, President Roosevelt appointed 
Mr. Page chairman of the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information. That is part of the organi- 
zation to carry out the trade agreements pro- 
gram. 

Born at Cobham, Va., in 1866, Mr. Page was 
trained in American and European universities 
At various times in the Universities of California 
and of Texas he has taught history and 
economics. Once he was Special Tax Commis- 
sioner in Virginia. And for years he was with 
the Brookings Institution. Most of his life, how- 
ever, has been spent with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Page served on a number of war commis- 
sions during 1917-18. In 1922 he was vice presi- 
dent of the American Economic Association and 
two years later he became president of the Na- 
tional Tax Association. He is author of many 
publications. 
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Farmer—Statesman Who Reformed the Finances of His State 


(COLONEL William Byrd, distinguished Vir- 

ginian and member of council in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, is reputed to 
have possessed the largest library on the conti- 
nent at the time. Senator Harry Flood Byrd, 
likewise distinguished citizen of the Old Do- 
minion and Governor in the early part of the 
twentieth century, owns apple trees in numbers 
to rival his ancestor’s supply of books. 

Senator Byrd, staunch Democrat that he is, 
has become with his colleague, Carter Glass, one 
of the New Deal’s severest critics especially 
when it come to policies of the Triple A. Sav- 
ing, not spending, is his motto. He is very 
proud of the fact that he was in business at the 
age of 15 and his first undertaking was the sal- 
vaging of his father’s newspaper from a quick- 
sand of debt into which it was rapidly sinking. 

As Governor he did the same thing for his 
State. Perhaps it is these experiences which 
make him a little unsympathetic with certain 
policies of the present Administration. 


SAVES HIS FATHER’S PAPER 


While young Harry was still in school—and 
also holding a job with the local telephone 
company—-his father informed him that his 
newspaper, the Winchester Evening Star, was 
down to the last of its newsprint and the paper 
companies would furnish no more. 

“Get out today’s paper!” the courageous 
youth is said to have replied, “and let me see 
what I can do.” 

He immediately set off to Hagerstown where 
he put forth such an eloquent plea to his father’s 
creditors that they agreed to send more paper 
Cc. O. D. and give him time on his back debt. 
Then the boy scurried around to the subscribers, 
cajoled those whose accounts were in arrears to 
pay up and persuaded others, more affluent, to 
pay in advance. He attacked the advertisers in 
the same way, collecting back debts and rais- 
ing rates at the same time. 

Next morning he was at the train with enough 
money to pay for the first assignment of paper. 
He paid off the debt in short order and eventu- 
ally was able to purchase another journal, the 
Harrisonburg News Record, both of which he 





still owns. Then he began to acquire orchards 
until he finally became the largest independent 
apple grower in the world. 

A few weeks ago he welcomed his brother 
Richard (there are three brothers, Tom, Dick and 
Harry—Tom is a farmer) back from his latest 
adventure at the South Pole. 


SALVAGED VIRGINIA’S FINANCES 


It was only 13 years after he had been launched 
into the publishing and apple-raising business at 
15 that Harry Byrd was elected to the Virginia 
Senate. There he served for another 11 years 
until 1925 when he was chosen Governor. 

Then he won nation-wide fame for his job of 
house-cleaning that took his State out of the red, 
just as his earlier efforts had served his father’s 
newspaper. 

Meanwhile he had gone through a course of 
political sprouts under his uncle, Henry Flood, 
who was Chairman of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee under Woodrow Wilson. His 
career in the Virginia Senate was not sensational 
but he proved as shrewd a politician as he was a 
businessman and he soon developed a following 
and the effective leadership that went with it. 


GAVE HIS STATE A SURPLUS 


When he reached the Governor’s mansion in 
Richmond the fiscal affairs of the State were in 
a bad way. He went after the ancient State con- 
stitution and thorpughly renovated, revised and 
amended it as well as the government depart- 
ments, especially the tax system and financial 
administration. 

He put the counties under a budget system and 
took road building out of their’ hands except 
where popular vote withheld it. He reduced State 
departments from 100 to 12, cut useless per- 
sonnel and managed to reduce the taxes, remove 
a deficit and finally, when he was appointed by 
Governor Pollard to succeed’ Senator Claude 
Swanson (who had been made a member of 
the Roosevelt Cabinet) he left a cash surplus of 
more than $4,000,000. 

For the first year of the New Deal Senator 
Byrd followed the Administration but when the 
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Triple A amendments came up he broke away 
and spoke his criticisms freely. 

In fact he led the fight against the amend- 
ment that forestalled their passage. Now he 
stands pretty much in line with his colleague, 
Senator Glass, and talks a good deal about 
Thomas Jefferson and the rights of the indi- 
vidual. 


STRONG VIEWS ON AAA 


Senator Byrd makes no claims as an orator, but 
when he spoke up against the policies of the 
Triple A he left no doubt in anyone’s mind as 
to where he stood. 

“The legislation now requested by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture,” he said, “gives him arbi- 
trary and autocratic control over the production 
and distribution of every farm product, perish- 
able, or non-perishable.” 

The Senator was speaking of farm products in 
general and all farmers whose Jeffersonian rights 
as individuals he considered were being curtailed 
by the legislation urged by Secretary Wallace, who 
would subject them “to a license upon such terms 
or conditions as the Secretary may prescribe. ***” 


HUNDRED THOUSAND APPLE TREES 


Senator Byrd is 47 years old, with a youthful 
pink complexion and a smile that, is said, can 
“launch a thousand votes.” He keeps to his 
youthful habits, arising at 6 in the morning and 
taking a brisk walk over the paths of Rock Creek 
Park made famous by the strenuous hikes of the 
first Roosevelt. He even walks part of his way 
to the Capitol through the park if he can but 
doesn’t enjoy it as much as he would his own 
Shenandoah hills. 

The little town of Berryville is his home, but 
he still has his office in Winchester, heart of the 
apple country. His great orchards of Jonathans, 
Winesaps, Grimes Goldens and other varieties of 
the luscious -fruit burden the boughs of more 
than a hundred thousand trees. 

He loves dogs, has a great Dane and bird dogs 
and by this time, if his brother had one to spare, 
perhaps possesses an Anarctic husky, too. 
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Flood Byrd, Senator From the Old Dominion; Lucille F. McMillin 


Only Woman Civil Service 
Commission Member 


T IS none other than Madame Commissioner 
herself who poses with the salmon-colored 
Lucille McMillin azaleas, especially named by the 
staff of the Botanic Garden. Mrs. McMillin, of 
colonial heritage and southern parentage, is the 
only woman member of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 

Lucille Foster McMillin was born at Shreveport 
La., the daughter of a large plantation owner 
Her education which was begun with governesses 
and tutors was completed at Mary Baldwin Semi- 
nary in Staunton, Va. Shortly after leaving 


school she became the bride of Benton McMillin, 
then serving his 19th year in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington. 

With the coming of the Wilson Administration, 
Mr. McMillin turned from the legislative realm 


Harris & Ewing. 

Flowers she holds are gorgeous salmon colored 

azaleas, named “McMillin” in her honor, de- 
veloped by the Botanic Garden. 





to that of diplomacy. Mrs. McMillin became 
chatelaine of the American legation in Peru, and 
later in Guatemala. Returning to the field of 
politics, Benton McMilin was elected Governor of 
Ténnessee, and Mrs. McMillin thus became First 
Lady of the State. 

When Lucille Foster McMillin entered politics 
“on her own, she became the first woman to-be 
elected Democratic National Committeewoman 
from Tennessee. As such, she called a confer- 
ence of Southern Democratic women prior to the 
1924 National Convention. When Cordell Hull 
was chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, he appointed Mrs. McMillin regional direc- 
tor of Democratic women of the Southern States. 
President Roosevelt appointed her to the Civil 
Service Commission in 1933. 





Maj. Gen. C. R. Reynolds 


Surgeon General of the United 
States Army. 


A YOUTHFUL surgeon on graduation three dec- 
“" ades and more ago began a tour of duty 
with the United States Army, and was sent to 
the Philippines to help put down insurrection 
and care for the wounded and sick. 

On June 2, Charles R. Reynolds—for that was 
the name of the young doctor—will attain the 
rank of Major General and become the Surgeon 
General of the United States Army. As such, he 
will be in charge of all affairs medical and sani- 
tary pertaining to the Army. He will have ad- 
ministrative control over the hospitals and of 
the commissioned and civil medical personnel. 

General Reynolds was born in Elmira, New 
York. He received his M. D. from the University 





—Underwood & Underwood 
To keep the army in tiptop fighting condition 
is primarily the task of this chief of the 

medical forces. | 











of Pennsylvania in 1899, and entered the Army 
in 1900. Three years later he returned to the 
United States from the Philippine insurrection, 
but in two years was sent back again. Because 
of his gallantry in action while aiding the 
wounded in operations at Bud-Dajo, Island of 
Jolo, in 1906, he was cited for the Silver Star. 

He wears the Distinguished Service Medal and 
the French Legion of Honor. 
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DJUSTMENT of interstate 
relations objective of agencies 
created by four States. 
~ ad ~” 


County zoning for planning 


use of land. 

~ * - 

Unclaimed racing bets as State 
revenue. 

. - . 
NEIGHBORLINESS between the 
“" States—lack of which has been 
responsible for many bitter interstate 
controversies and manifestations of 
local selfishness—is being promoted 
by organization. So far the trail to 
friendly relations of mutual consid- 


eration has been blazed by New 
Jersey, Colorado, North Carolina and 
Nebraska. 


Each of these four States has cre- 
ated a Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation. Their functions—quoting 
the New Jersey act as setting forth 
a common ground—is “to perfect 
the participation of the State in the 
Council of State governments for the 
purpose of establishing and main- 
taining governmental machinery to 
facilitate communication, negotia- 
tion, understanding and cooperation 
between the State of New Jersey and 
the other States of the Union, both 
regionally and nationally.” 

Adjustment of conflicting taxa- 
tion, interchange of traffic cour- 
tesies, harmonizing of control of 
trucking, collaboration in crime re- 
pression, equable division of water 
rights, mutual consideration in re- 
spect to the liquor traffic are among 
some of the problems of neighborli- 
ness between two or more States. 

x * * 
RURAL ZONING SYSTEMS 
County ZONING, adopted by the 
1935 legislatures of Tennessee 
and Michigan, is also in vogue in 


California and Wisconsin. The plan 
provides for setting aside areas for 
purposes of trade, residence, recre- 
tion, farming, forestry and for con- 
servation of soil and water supply. 

County boards of supervisors, in 
Michigan, are given the power to 
regulate zoning and may limit and 
restrict the maximum number of 
families to be housed in dwellings 
built thereafter. State, county and 
regional commissions are to prepare 
county zone maps. 

Tennessee’s zoning law is coor- 
dinated with six other statutes regu- 
lating use of land. One fourth of 
the counties of Wisconsin have sub- 
scribed to the State’s land use 
policy; land is zoned for agricul- 
tural, forestry and recreational use 
Ten California counties have applied 
zoning ordinances to urban commu- 
nities. 

Minnesota, Washington, New 
Hampshire, Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi are considering rural zoning 
legislation. In other States there 
has been some measure of zoning, 


usually applied to suburban and 
roadside development. 
x * * 


STATE SEEKS TO SEIZE BETS 
}NCLAIMED WINNINGS from 
wagers on horse races in Califor- 
nia —calculated at approximately 
$300,000—have attracted the cupidity 


of the State legislature as a 
potential source of revenue. A joint 
legislative committee has been 


designated to draft a bill to provide 
for confiscation of these funds, on 
the theory that they properly revert 
to the State to be held in escrow 
Subject to future legal claims of 
rightful owners. 

A brand new source of revenue to 
tap! 

Reversionary rights of the people 


at large as represented by the State 
to estates where private ownership 
has lapsed with death and absence 
of rightful heirs or legatees has long 
been sanctioned by law and practice 
The same result is effected through 
tax delinquency in the case of aban- 


doned farm lands or other real 
property. 
Unclaimed deposits — often 


amounting to millions in a single 
bank—and unpaid insurance, where 
the policyholder has died without 
designating a beneficiary and with- 
out natural heirs, have contributed 
considerably to the Treasury re- 
ceipts of a number of States. 
x** 
HAS RECOVERY SET IN? 
H4s THE TIDE toward recovery 
set in strongly? Some signs are 
so interpreted. 

“Indisputable evidence that the 
people of New York state are better 
off than they were a year ago” is 
found by the state tax commissioner, 
Mark Graves, in a substantial gain 
in revenue from income tax. A yield 
of more than 50 millions repre- 
sented an increase of six millions 
over the preceding year, with an 
addition of over 30 thousand tax- 
payers, The average tax payment 
increased to $89.14 from $84.46. 

Farm income took a spurt in Ok- 
lahoma. Receipts increased to more 
than 11 millions in March, 1935, 
compared with over eight millions 
in the previous March, more than 
four millions in March, 1933 and 
more than seven millions in March, 
1932. 

Retail establishments in New York 
State added 10,000 workers to the 
payrolls in the period from mid- 
March to mid-April. This was a 5.6 
per cent gain in employment accom- 
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4p course pou want. 








BOTTLED IN BOND 


WHISKEY ! 





and now pou can get it! 


We mean whiskey bottled in bond under U. 8. Government 


supervision. Distilled in United States. Aged in United States, 


Four full years and an extra summer old. And proudly wear- 


ing one of the greatest names among American whiskies— 


Old Overholt, Pennsylvania straight rye. Ask for it by name 





—at stores, and in hotels and restaurants, 
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THE STATES ARE DOING + 








panied by a 44 per cent gain in 
wages paid out 
In Michigan, the number of work- 
ers employed by contractors on the 
state highway system doubled to 1,- 
480 in April against 674 in March. 
This gain has been substantially 
duplicated this month, although the 
figures are not yet available. 
x~* * 
STATE MONEY FOR WISCONSIN 
YY ISCONSIN is contemplating an 
issue of money”’—print- 
ing press money—in connection with 
its 209 millions recovery plans. The 
only security would be an anticipa- 
tion or promise of 100 millions in 
Federal funds as a contribution to 
the elaborate public works program 
Governor Philip F. La Follette is 
sponsor of the idea. He appeared in 
person before the joint finance com- 
mittee of the state legislature to ex- 
plain the plan. To raise the balance 
of the money needed, a five-point 
tax scheme is involved 
A state finance corporation would 
be created. This organization would 
be empowered to issue “money” for 
payrolls and materials on public 
works projects, not in excess of a 
face value of 209 millions. 
x * * 


CALIFORNIA’S LABOR PROBLEMS 
[LABOR PROBLEMS have given the 
California legislature something 
to debate, consider and act upon 
Nonresident unemployed, strike- 
breakers, and hours of labor are the 
Subjects of pending legislation. 

The State assembly has a favor- 
able recommendation from its com- 
mittee on unemployment on a meas- 
ure to prevent idle and indigent 
labor from other States from cross- 
ing the border into California. The 
bill would empower the Governor to 
use city police, county sheriffs, and 
a special border patrol. 

State free employment bureaus 
would be barred from recruiting 
workers as strike-breakers, guards or 
in other positions concerned with 
suppressing strikes under legislation 
which has passed both houses. The 
measure now goes to the Governor. 

A 30-hour week for State and 
industrial workers received favor- 
able action in the assembly after 
heated debate. The opposition 
pointed out that there would be a 
vast increase in cost of State, city 
and county governments. Amend- 
ments to the original bill exempted 
from its provisions agricultural and 
railroad workers and domestic ser- 
vants; industries working under 
NRA codes which fixed maximum 


hours —_ wages would 
also be exémpt. 


x**re 
NO BAN ON ‘GIN-WEDDINGS’ 
TT! SO-CALLED “gin wedding 
law” of California—aimed to 
prevent hasty marriages — seems 
marked for repeal. The Assembly 


State 


The United States News 





il 





has voted to revoke the law, and 
the Senate is expected to do like- 
wise. Complaints against the 1927 





The anti-heart balm suit meas- 
ure passed the California Assembly 
with some amendment. In cases 
of seduction under promise to wed 


lieved from the menace of a dam- 
age suit for alienation of affections 
under the anti-heart balm suit as 
amended by the judiciary commit- 


Statute is that California is losing 
license fees 
cross the State border to avoid de- 


money in 


lay. 


as couples 


ized. 


Relatives by law would not be re- 


suit for damages would be author- 


tee of the lower house of the Michie« 
gan Legislature. 
Mayo Duptey. 














Mark Iwan was wrong 


When he elle, 


“EVERYBODY TALKS 
ABOUT THE WEATHER 
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Amazing 
Low Fares 


@ Impossible as it 
the luaury 
of air-conditioned 
travel is now avail- 
able at lowered 
fares, with no sleep- 
ing carsurcharge 
on Western Rail- 
roads. Read 
sample Round Trip 
Fares, First Class, 
good in standard 
sleeping cars, te 
points gamed and 


theee 


From Washington 


*$120.75 


Mav 15, 
+Effective June 1. 
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@ Now principal western trains are air- 
conditioned. You travel ia perfect com- 
fort—enjoyiag ideal weacher—no matter 
how bot or cold, stormy or dry it may be 
outside. Your perfect weather begins 
when you board the traia at your home 
town. 


Keep Cool and Save Money 


This summer See America. Visit the cool 
mountaios, lakes and beaches of the 
Golden West. See progressive cities and 
beautiful national parks. Visit the Pacific 
Coast. Examine the great government 
projects like Boulder, Bonneville, Grand 
Coulee and Ft. Peck Dams. Be thrilled 
by personal contact with your country’s 
resources and recovery. Keep cool and 
clean by traveling on air-conditioned 


Dalias, Tex 56.05 4 

Denver, Cole, + 68.95 western (raias. 

Glacier Park 4 82.95 : 
Grand Canyon, * 108.25 Save money with a summer excursion 
Mexico City * 109.35 ticket on sale daily commencing May 
North Pacific, # 120.75 15, with ample final return limit. Western 
Salt Lake City, + 91.25 Railroads have reduced their basic year 
Sen Antonie renga round fares to as low as 2c per mile 
Yellowstone, + 81.70 


round trip for sleeping car travel and 
correspoading low rates in coaches and 
chair cars. Remember — not one penny 
extra cost for air-conditioning. Save 


time, too, traveling by train. No delays oa account of bad weather, 


detours or fo 
tion. Your do. 


. Train travel is also the safest form of transporta- 


Ne 


r goes farther on Western Railroads. 


See Nearest Raflread Ticket Agent 
For details on special places of interest, routes, rates or literasure o@ 
wensee trips, see any local railroad representative. He will 
gladly advise you. 





TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


fo California, San Diego Exposition, Texas Gulf 
Coast, Old Mexico, Orarks, Dude Ranches, 
National Parks, Pacific Northwest, Alaska, 
Southwest, North W oods and Lakes, American 
Rockies and Resorts of Every Character. 





Western Railroads 
have fixed the Weather! 
All Principal Trains 
As -Condilicned 
‘Fresh as the Breath 


of Spring oe 
MNhile Nou Travel 
Nhe Nou Arrive! 


WESTERN RAILROADS 


COOL « CLEAN + DEPENDABLE + QUIET « SAFE 























The Most Significant Trend in 
the Automobile Industry Today 














73 tr 


Of All New Cars Delivered This Year Will Have 
SAFETY GLASS ALL-AROUND | 


Progressive automobile manufacturers and 
dealers may well take proper pride as that 
gratifying increase is recorded, for it is in a 
very large measure due to their helpful co- 
operation in making Safety Glass available 
in the windows either as standard equipment 
or as a low priced option without delay in 
delivery. Since public demand for this 


greater protection in passenger cars is ex- 
pressed in such decided terms, it is more 
than ever evident that anything that can be 
done to stimulate even further the use of 
Safety Glass in all windows in all forms 
of transportation is surely in the interest of 
the public’s greater protection. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company,Toledo,O. 


LIBBEY-OwWENS:-F ORD 
SAFETY GLASS 
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Press Denounces 
Currency Inflation 


MORE THAN NINE-TENTHS OF 
WRITERS SEE DISASTER 
IN PATMAN PLAN 














Currency inflation, such as provided in 
the Patman Bonus Bill, is denounced by 
93 per cent of newspapers commenting on 
the subject; it is defended by 7 per cent. 
Those opposed insist it would lead to dis- 
aster; those favoring argue that the pro- 
posed greenback issue would not be large 
enough to cause disaster. 


[UNANIMITY is almost reached by the press in 

its denunciation of the inflation feature of the 
Patman Bonus Bill. Many assert that one such 
step would open the door to further depreciation 
of the currency with a resulting demoralization 
of financial affairs. 

“If it is justifiable to issue two billions of new 
currency for the bonus,” says the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald (Dem.), “why should not that 
‘simple’ method be adopted for meeting other 
financial problems? Why not ‘ease’ the relief 
burden by turning out a fresh supply of crisp 
greenbacks? Why not retire Government debts 
that way? Why not lift the processing taxes and 
pay the farmers’ benefits with nice, clean bills? 
These and many other similar proposals might 
be expected to be raised.” 

“The country would be doing a rash thing in- 
deed,” thinks the Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), 
“if it blasted all hope of a sound prosperity on 
the wild gamble of printing-press inflation.” The 
Providence Journal (Ind.) also finds “fear that 
the nation’s currency may be diluted by fiat 
money.” 


HOW INFLATION GROWS 


“After the first step,” according to the In- 
dianapolis News (Rep.), “more inflation is ad- 
vocated as the sure cure. Invariably this is the 
course of inflation. It was so with every infla- 
tion experience in the history of the country. 
Only the end of the war stopped the greenback 
issue. 

“Unless there is authority for calling in the 
inflation issues, and credit to make the authority 
effective, the trend is toward further issues until 


Stabilization Talk 
Divides Editors 


Appraising the radio speech on stabil- 
ization of currencies by Secretary Mor- 
genthau of the Treasury, the press is al- 
most evenly divided as to whether he 
definitely offered a basis for better 
economic conditions. 

He receives the support of 53 per 
cent of the commenting newspapers, 
while 47 per cent believe that he said 
nothing new or important. 


PRACTICAL effect of the Morgenthau radio ad- 

dress on the currency question is the chief 
concern of the country. Many believe that the 
Statement of willingness to talk stabilization 
with other countries is so mild that it can have 
little appeal to other nations. 

In favor of the Secretary is the conclusion 
that it may lead to conversations between vari- 
ous governments, particularly the United States 
and Great Britain, which will establish a better 
basis for foreign trade, and give greater con- 
fidence to American business. It is insisted that 
without such stabilization, progress is impeded 
by lack of confidence. 


WILLING TO COOPERATE 


Representing the favorable comment in gen- 
eral, the Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.) 
points out that “Secretary of State Hull, as well 
as Mr. Morgenthau, has indicated that the 
Washington Government would cooperate in any 
international action looking to world stability 
and world prosperity.” 

It is stated by the Newark (N. J.) Evening 
News (Ind.) that “feelers have been passing be- 
tween Washington and the principal powers of 
Europe for some time, so it is reasonably cer- 
tain the timing of Secretary Morgenthau’s decla- 
ration of this nation’s position was not hap- 
hazard.” That paper declares that “repercus- 
sions have been prompt and widespread, and, on 
the whole, favorable.” 

Many newspapers agree with the proposition 
that stabilization of money standards is highly 
desirable for the more rapid recovery of inter- 
national trade. 


UNCONVINCING TO SOME 


“It is at least debatable,” contends the New 
York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “whether Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s remarks advanced or retarded the 
cause.” 

The Columbus (O.) Evening Dispatch (Ind.) 
holds that the address “was unconvincing,” 
while the South Bend News-Times (Ind.) re- 
marks that “he soothes us with words, but we 
would rather be reassured by deeds.” 

“Since the Secretary admits,” contends the 
San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.), “that this Ad- 
ministration would not now resist international 
stabilization why not proceed to bring this de- 
sirable end about? No one else is in a better posi- 
tion to take the initiative. And that would not 
be stabilizating alone and solitary against the 
world.” 
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Cartoonist Sweigert in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Eliza Crossing the Ice 


they lose their face value and the people begin 
to pay an exorbitant and often ruinous price for 
yielding to the pleadings of demagogues.” 

“Despite the terrible lessons that inflation has 
taught,” warns the Lynchburg (Va.) Advance 
(Dem.), “there are leaders in this nation who 
would embark upon an experiment which will 
inevitably lead to the same ghastly conse- 
quences.” 

“What has been proposed is to smash the gov- 
ernor and let the engine run wild,” remarks the 
Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star (Rep.), while the 
Chester (Pa.) Times (Ind.) advises that “only 
courage stands between our people and such a 
disaster as left in some countries only two classes 
—those who had much property and those who 
had none.” 


ARGUMENT IN DEFENSE 

In defense of such legislation, the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer (Dem.) argues that the Pat- 
man bill “would not of itself cause a disturbance 
in the financial base,” and that paper adds: 

“The banks would merely have that much more 
in reserve balances which were not being used. 
Probably they would hand out the new currency 
instead of Federal Reserve notes, so that eventu- 
ally the new currency would cause an equal 
amount of Federal Reserve currency now in cir- 
culation to be retired.” 








Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors on Various Events of the Day 


Third Party Movement 

Chicago notes a rise in the backing of a third 
party. Later there may be a rise in the back- 
ing and filling—New York Sun. 

. . . 
Utopia Misses Some Fun 

It’s a good deal like the unfavorable publicity 
arising out of the announcement that there are 
no deficits in Utopia. Deficits have their draw- 
backs, but it’s lots of fun running them up.— 
Kansas City Star. 

** * 
That Chain-Letter 

The chain-letter business seems to be burning 
up the country just about as badly as did the 
mah-jong and jigsaw craze. It sort of looks like 
a scheme of Mr. Farley’s to balance his postal 
budget.—Tulsa (Okla.) World. 

*. * *« . 
The Burden of Relief 

A back-to-the-farm movement is reported. 
Wise men have learned they can’t stay in town 
and get the Government to pay them for not 
rasing pigs.—Toledo Blade. 

7 * + 
Ready For Air Battle 

The new radio tubes are made of steel, prob- 
ably to stand the heat of the next political cam- 
paign.—Sacramento Bee. 

a . . 
And the Water? 

There ought to be quite a few relief jobs 
sprinkling those dusty farms in Kansas, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma.—Burlington (lowa) Hawkeye 
Gazette. 

* * * 
The Life of the Party 

With other Republicans keeping mum right 
now, Herbert Hoover seems to be the life of the 
party.—Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot. 

7 * . 
Shearing the Sheep 

It will have to happen of course that a lot of 
people will conclude to buy silver and get rich 
just when those who know what they are doing 
will begin selling it—Wichita (Kans.) Eagle. 
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Cartoonist Pease in the Newark Evening News. 
Proclamation | 








Work Relief Pay 


From the Philadelphia Record (Dem.): 
ITH a minimum work relief wage of $19 a 
month—about $4 a week—where is there any 
hope for reviving purchasing power by the 
$4,880,000,000 program? 

The one great purpose in that program was to 
revive purchasing power, to permit our millions 
of citizens who now lack it again to become con- 
sumers of American goods and services. 

It is conceivable that work relief wages higher 
than the prevailing wages in industry might have 
a disruptive effect. But to go to the other ex- 
treme with sub-subsistence wages, can only have 
an even more disruptive effect. 

x * * 
From the Indianapolis News (Rep.): 

HE President had to make the Work Relief 

money go as far as possible. He had, also, 
to bear in mind that Federal made work should 
not be as attractive as private employment. The 
policy should include a constant incentive to 
search for private work at better pay. Under 
these conditions, the pay levels fixed in his 
order appear to be high enough. 
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(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


AAA in Nebraska 

Sir:—There has been much discus- 
sion of the farmers’ march on Wash- 
ington to impress Congress with the 
idea that they should pass the Triple A 
legislation asked by Secretary Wallace. 
I wish to state what I know is the sen- 
timent of a large majority of the farm- 
ers in this community, 

Corn-hog meetings last Fall at the 
county seats were supposed to be for 
the purpose of instructing local men 
how to conduct the elections in the dif- 
ferent subdivisions of the county. The 
Government evidently selected some 
very smooth pronagandists, and while 
they told the officials how to conduct 
the election, most of their time was put 
in instructing them how to tell the peo- 
ple how they should vote and giving 
every reason that the Department of 
Agriculture have been able to think of 
in order to influence them to vote for 
the continuation of the corn-hog pro- 
gram. 

With all the effort that was put forth 
to influence farmers to vote for the 
continuation of the program, it either 
failed to carry or it was a very close 
vote. The reason farmers signed the 
corn-hog contracts was that whatever 
they raised and had to sell had to 
stand all the expenses of carrying out 
the program, and if they did not sign 
they were simply out large sums of 
money for which they got no returns. 

I have had scores of farmers ex- 
press to me in no uncertain terms their 
opposition to the whole program al- 
though they signed reduction contracts. 
So far as the wheat farmer is con- 
cerned, it is exactly the same proposi- 
tion. 

I think it is an outrage on the tax- 
paying population for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay millions of dollars in 
pure propaganda in order to keep them- 
selves in power. Any Congressman who 
votes to continue the Triple A program 
because he thinks it will win the farm- 
ers’ votes is, in my opinion, making a 
serious mistake. 

GEORGE E. JOHNSON. 
North Loup, Neb. 
S = & 


Applause for AAA 

Sir:—Of all New Deal measures AAA 
has succeeded best, and most farmers 
are for it. It is but a tariff and crop 
insurance to the farmer. 

Why should the farmer be asked to 
raise 5-cent cotton? If you junk the 
AAA and try to regain lost “markets” 
that is the way it will be. 

All industry has a protective tariff. 
Why not the farmer? If the farmer de- 
manded one-half that the A. F. of L. 
and industry demand, it would be 40- 
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cent cotton, $2 wheat and pork at 50 
cents a pound. The farmer has not 
asked any such ridiculous things. 

Sivells Bend, Tex. T. H. MILLER. 


x*** 


Government Labor Control 

Sir:—Your editorial of May 20 ap- 
pears to me to be an excellent discus- 
sion of the most important points at 
issue in connection with the Wagner 
bill. You rightly point out that the 
logical outcome of this bill and other 
developments at Washington would be 
complete governinental control of labor 
relations, including the organization and 
management of unions. 

It has seemed to me all along that 
the first and most fundamcnta! mis- 
take of the Washington theorists in 
dealing with labor relationships was 
their assumption that the normal status 
of an employer and his employes its 
one of antagonism, and that any de- 
gree of cooperation between manage- 
ment and labor is to be taken as an 
indication that something is wrong. 
New York City. E. S. COWDRICK. 

x** 


Keeping Up With the Dimes 
Sir:—Our practical-minded Postmas- 
ter General must know that the Post 
Office Department is collecting from 
the sale of stamps for “send-a-dime” 
chain letters 12 or 18 cents for each 
dime donated. Should this innovation 
continue to function for about six 
months, even at only 75 per cent ef- 
ficiency, the revenue received from the 
sale of stamps could easily pay off the 
national debt, pay the soldiers’ bonus, 
build the Nicaragua Canal and even pay 
for free lunches and chewing gum for 
all the school children in the country. 
There might even be enough left over 
to scrap the tax on beer. 
Tampa, Fla, S. E. WATERS. 
= 2 @ 


Thinks President Misled 
Sir:—Let me congratulate you on the 
very fine article entitled, “Misleading 
the President.” My hope and prayer is 
that the President may read it. It would 
be a wholesome thing if the President 
read your publication every week and 
pondered a few of its truths. 
J. HARVEY DUNHAM, 
Pastor, Western Presbyterian Church. 
Washington, D. C. 
x ke 


Thinks People Misled 
Sir:—I read every line in your pub- 
lication every week. As to your edi- 
torial, “Misleading the President,” don’t 
you think this should have been “Mis- 
leading the People?” In your effort 
to be fair you seem to be leaning a 
little backward. R. L. TAYLOR. 
President Federal Compress & 
Memphis, Tenn. Warehouse Co, 
sf @ 
Bonus vs. River Projects 


Sir:—It will be well to divert the bil- 
lions of dollars that are being spent on 








destructive pork river projects and pay 
the past-due war debts to the country’s 
soldiers. Practically all the work on these 
pork barrel projects is done by machin- 
ery end a very small percentage of the 
money goes for labor. 

The upper Mississippi nine-foot chan- 
nel will endanger the lives of thousands 
of families, eventually drive them from 
their homes. It will destroy many 
thousands of acres of fine, useful tim- 
ber, also ruin clam beds and commer- 
cial fishing. The largest basket facto- 
ries in the United States will lose their 
chief source of timber supply. 

These projects are so insanely imprac- 
tical that they will cost the taxpayers 
milions annually on their upkeep. 

The bonus would be a great stimulant 
to business and prosperity of the coun- 
try. It would go 100 cents on the dollar 
where it was supposed to go and all the 
pork would be eliminated. 

Burlington, Ia. H. S. CHITTENDEN, 7 


xk * 
Getting Both Sides 


Sir:—May I compliment you upon 
your fine publication. I think it gives 
the news in a clear and concise manner 
and does not discriminate between any 
party or bloc. It presents both sides 
of the story in such manner that it is 
easy to form your own opinion. 
Oakland, Md. C. H. SUTTER. 

xk 


Fears a Dictatorship 

Sir:—I have read with much interest 
your article “Misleading the President.” 

Mr. Roosevelt is a poor reader of hu- 
man nature, which is evident from the 
selection of his assistants—the John- 
sons, to threaten the people with fines 
and imprisonment for exercising their 
constitutional rights; the Wallaces to 
plow under cotton, to slaughter hogs, 
cattle and sheep—wanton, destruction 
of human necessities after Nature was 
so kind in providing them. 

What is awaiting us in the future? 
Every indication points that this five 
billions appropriation will be used in 
1936 as a political slush fund to secure 
his reelection. Money will fall next 
year like Autumn leaves. Everything 
will be socially militarized in prepara- 
tion for what is to follow after the 
election of November, 1936. Who can 
contemplate what will follow, if a weak, 
vacillating Congress like the present 
one should oe returned? 

If a Lenin and Trotsky can take 
posgession of a nation of 150,000,000 peo- 
pl¥# what might not be done here, when 
the President has under his control the 
Army, Navy, the Treasury, with all of 
its gold and silver? 


Butler, Ind. J. A. BARBER. 
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Humanitarian Side 

Sir:—Much has been said about re- 
covery and reform but little space has 
been devoted to the human element of 
these great questions. Few voices have 
lifted themselves from the wilderness 


a 


with such a clear understanding of the 
importance of this phase of our economic 
life as our President. E. M. TURNER. 
Chatham, Va. 


xk 


Politics in Wagner Bill 

Sir:—Your May 20 editorial, “Labor’s 
Doubtful Victory,” is very enlightening. 

You state: “This places labor under 
the thumb of a Chief Executive and 
compels labor to enter politics to as- 
sure the selection of a President 
friendly to labor or defeat of a Presi- 
dent unfriendly to labor * * *” That 
has been the definite purpose of this 
bill from its inception, 

As you point out the bill is obviously 
unconstitutional, but its test before the 
Supreme Court can be delayed until 
after election. A preponderance of re- 
cent legislation, proposed or enacted, 
has been for purposes of political ex- 
pediency, and in this case labor is 
“offered” its victory in return for votes, 
Needham, Mass. PAUL M. BRITT. 

x** * 


Prefers Hoover Days 

Sir:—There is not much enthusiasm 
here for the New Deal. Give me back 
Hoover days. Your publication is a 


wonder. 

Asbury Park, N. J. M. K. 
x* * 
x* * 


Fiddle and Fish-Pole 


Sir:—You are to be complimented on 
the back-page editorials. It is to be re- 
gretted that some public man does not 
rise up with a similar gift of expression 
and clear thinking. The great middle 
classes would flock to his standard in 
a hurry. 

I wonder if Nero and his Fiddle will 
not have an historical counterpart in 
Franklin and his Fish-pole. 

Everett, Wash. HOWARD C. RIES. 

x** 


Tennessee “Pie” Service 

Sir:—I have watched the relief here 
in my own county. There have been 
nine out of 10 getting relief who could 
have made out as well as I can who 
never asked for it. 

All the relief money is administered 
by pie-counter men from Washington 
to the straw boss, so if there is nothing 
pending but you need work you can just 
need. as far as the white collar jobs are 
concerned. 

When you hear a fellow cussing the 
New Deal you can say, “He failed to get 
a seat at the pie counter; “and when you 
hear one praising it, you can say, “He 
got seated.” JOHN COB. 
Stantonville, Tenn. 

x «et 


Life Savings Gone 

Sir:—I like the thoroughly American 
spirit your publication preaches. I am 
another victim of the present Adminis- 
tration, having my life’s savings, in- 
vested in utility stocks, destroyed. 
San Diego, Calif. FRANK HIBL. 





Wagner Labor Bill 


Stirs Press Critics 


MAJORITY OF EDITORS, HOW- 
EVER, FIND DIVERSE REASONS 
FOR OBJECTIONS 











Public comment on the Wagner labor 
bill, passed by the Senate with small op- 
position, is 77 per cent unfavorable, as 
voiced by the newspapers that discuss 
the subject, while 23 per cent of the edi- 
torials view the legislation as a step in 
the direction of industrial peace. 

Some newspapers believe that the 
measure is unconstitutional. Others fear 
Government attempt to control, and see 
a prospect of unending controversies. 


RESS discussion of the Wagner labor bill re- 

veals a belief that it is impossible to fore- 

cast the extent of the power over labor rela- 
tions to which it would lead. 

It is assumed, first, that the vote in the Sen- 
ate indicates a belief on the part of legislators 
that there is a public demand for legislation on 
this subject, but that, with Executive control 
established, it would be subject to the changing 
fortunes of party government. 

The American-Federation of Labor is believed 
to have advantages in the direction of a labor 
monopoly; but it is warned that loss of freedom 
for minorities would create serious trouble. 
There is a difference of opinion as to the fate 
of the “company union”, and a dispute as to 
whether justice would be conferred equally on 
both employers and employes. 


SEE VALUE IN MEASURE 


“The purpose of the measure,,” says the 
Youngstown Vindicator (Dem.), “is praise- 
worthy and will command general support. * * * 
If both sides accept it as a means of bringing 
about a larger measure of justice and co-opera- 
tion than the country’s labor relations have 
known in the past, it may result in great good.” 

Describing the legislation as “peace by co- 
ercion,” the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer (Dem.), 
denies that it establishes collective bargaining, 
and contends that “it is the tyranny of a ma- 
jority over a minority, and therefore undem- 
ocratic and un-American.” 

On the other hand, the Marshalltown (Iowa) 
Times-Republican (Rep.) interprets the develop- 
ment as “control of the majority by a minority.” 
The Newport News (Va.) Daily Press (Ind.) 
feels that it “paves the way for a labor-union 
monopoly.” 


CHALLENGE TO LABOR? 


“The bill,” in the opinion of the Scranton 
(Pa.) Times (Dem.) “is as much a challenge to 
labor as it is to the employer. Under it both will 
only profit, when it finally becomes law, by en- 
lightened and reasonable co-operation. 

“Too rigid an insistence on ‘rights’ has de- 
stroyed more than one employer and worked 
irreparable injury to wage earners. 

“The only ones who can kill the Wagner bill’s 
proper functioning are the parties at interest. 
If they give as well as take they will progress.” 


A FACT-FINDING AGENCY 


“The permanent and independent National 
Labor Board which the bill would establish,” ac- 
cording to the Oklahoma News (Ind.), “would 
not dictate settlement of wage and hour dis- 
putes; it would even arbitrate such disputes. 
Capital and labor would remain free to settle 
those disputes in their own way, using or not 
using as they desire their own or any public 
mediation facilities like those of the Labor De- 
partment. 

“The board would be merely a fact-finding 
and enforcement agency for the law protecting 
labor’s right to organize and bargain collective- 
ly. Its function in the labor field would be sim- 
ilar to that of the Federal Trade Commission 
in another field, and its interpretation of the 
law would be reviewable by the courts.” 

“The inevitable effect would be discord,” 
warns the San Jose (Calif) Mercury Herald 
(Rep.), while the Chicago Daily News (Rep.) 
feels that the bill “is certain to increase indus- 
trial unrest,” and the New York Sun (Ind.) 
charges “blind disregard of public interest.” 

“It will do more to hamstring American in- 
dustry than any regimentation plan proposed by 
the New Dealers,” avers the Indianapolis News 
(Rep.). 

The Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times (Dem.) asks: 

“Is union labor winning victories at Wash- 
ington, eventually to find itself swallowed by 
the Federal Government?” 


CONSTITUTIONAL TESTS 

“In our judgment,” says the New York Times 
(Dem.), “the most certain result of the adoption 
of this measure would be a vast amount of litiga- 
tion to test the authority of Congress to es- 
tablish such control over industries not strictly 
engaged in commerce across State lines. 

“The next result, in the perhaps unlikely event 
that this authority were upheld, would neces- 
sarily be an attempt on the Government's part 
to enforce a single uncompromising code 
throughout thousands of large and small busi- 
nesses in all sections of the country, regardless 
of a wide diversity of local standards. 

“It is perhaps because he recognizes the scope 
and cost of an effort to regulate from Washing- 
ton industrial relations involving literally mil- 
lions of employes that President Roosevelt has 
never given the Wagner bill an explicit endorse- 
ment.” 
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Show Mismanagement of Project? + + ° 








+ 
House Committee’s Hearing on Charges of 


Malpractice, and the Reply That a ‘Crooked 
Lobby’ is at Work 





¢* \ | ISMANAGEMENT by the Ten- 

“~~ nessee Valley Authority on a 
huge scale.” 

“An immense crooked lobby is try- 
ing to defeat the TVA.” 

So contended in barbed words last 
week the partisans of private and 
public power development, facing 
each other in hearings before the 
House Commitete, which voted, 13- 
to-12, to table amendments to 
clarify and widen the powers of the 


TVA 
These amendments had already 
received Senate approval. Both 


sides agree that the question is only 
temporarily shelved by the House 
Committee action 

Occasion of the charge and coun- 
tercharge was a formal statement 
presented before the Commit- 
tee by Colonel James E. Cassidy, 
consulting engineer. It purported to 
be based on the audit (not yet pub- 
lished) of TVA’s 1934 accounts by 
Comptroller General McCarl and the 
exceptions which he took to numer- 
ous items. The statement was pre- 
pared at the request of Representa- 
tive Andrew J. May (Rep.) of Ken- 
tucky, a member of the Committee. 

These exceptions were based in 
general on disbursements which 


were not in keeping with the ac- 
cepted practice of business con- 
ducted by Government agencies. 


Certain contracts were let, for ex- 
ample, without calling for bids or 
without accepting the lowest bid. 

The exceptions included also 
statements which were interpreted 
as indications of juggling costs so 
as to justify the low rates charged 
for electricity 


+ 2 @ 
Committeeman Maury Maverick 
(Dem.) of Texas raised the ques- 


tion of the interests represented by 
Col. Cassidy. The latter refused to 
disclose the parties for whom he 
was acting, but it transpired that 
the statement had been mimeo- 
graphed with the cooperation of an 
officer of the Alabama Power Co., 
certain of whose stockholders se- 
cured a court injunction against 
the TVA’s sale of power. 
x* * * 

CRY OF LOBBY RAISED 

Thereupon Representative Maver- 
ick declared that Colonel Cassidy’s 
statement was a fraud on the com- 
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mittee, which had reopened the 
hearings largely to receive it. He 
added: 

“It comes hot off the mimeograph 
of Mr. A. C. Beasley of the Alabama 
Power Co., subsidiary of the Com- 
monwealth and Southern. In this 
picture is the National Coal Associa- 
tion. An immense crooked lobby is 
trying to defeat the TVA.” 

Mr. McCarl asserted, however, 
that the Cassidy statement was sub- 
stantially correct. 


TVA ACT “LOOSELY DRAWN” 
Opponents of the TVA seized on 
exceptions to disbursement items as 
evidence of improper methods in the 
conduct of TVA operations. Mr. 
McCarl, however, in testifying be- 
fore the Committee, disclaimed this 
interpretation. The exceptions were 
noted, he said, in order to call at- 
tention to the loose form in which 
the TVA Act was drawn up, no in- 
dication being given regarding the 
manner in which contracts should 
be let and business conducted. He 
gave notice of his intention to spon- 
sor an amendment which would re- 
quire the TVA to follow the usual 


business practices of Government 
agencies. 
~* * 
TVA AGAINST PROPOSAL 
To this proposal supporters of 


the TVA reply that its adoption 
would be absolutely fatal to the 
purposes of the TVA Act. A Gov- 
ernment corporation, they assert, 
such as the TVA, is the sole agency 
by means of which the Government 
may act with the speed and effi- 
ciency of private business. 

TVA’s Chairman, Dr. Arthur E 
Morgan, told the Committee that 
the TVA, in the early months of its 
operations, had attempted to fol- 
low the practices advocated by Mr. 
McCarl, but such attempt had re- 
sulted in losses of half a million 
dollars. The exceptions noted by 
the Comptroller General, he said, 
were in practically all cases thor- 
oughly justified on the basis of en- 
gineering or business judgment, a 
claim which Mr. McCarl admitted 
may be correct 

x * * 
COUNTER-CHARGES 

Dr. Morgan further pointed out 
that Col. Cassidy’s statement con- 
tained a number of interpretations 


the audit. He 
un- 


not to be found in 
identified Col. Cassidy as an 
successful applicant for the super- 
intendency of Norris dam construc- 
tion under the TVA. Col. Cassidy 
had similarly, said Mr. Morgan, 
been refused a position as chemist 
and had later threatened the cor- 
poration on its refusal to pay 
for certain “scientific secrets,” 
closed by him 
x* * * 

“YARDSTICK” CHALLENGED 

A second point raised in M! 
Carl’s exceptions related to depre 
ciation charged against property 
used by the TVA 

The importance of the point lies 
here: If insufficient depreciation is 
charged against an enterprise, ex- 
penses are represented as lower than 
sound accounting principles justify. 
Hence cost of product is under- 
Stated. 

TVA antagonists assert that such 
is the situation in regard to TVA 
costs and the rates based on them, 
a charge that goes to the heart of 
the “yardstick” idea which the TVA 
is designed to exemplify. They 
found material in Mr. McCarl’s ex- 
ceptions which they held to sup- 
port the charge 

Two elements enter into this 
question. First, is the valuation of 
the property unduly low? Second, 
is the rate of depreciaion unduly 
low? 


him 


dis- 


Mc- 


s = @ 


SHRUNKEN VALUATIONS 

On the first point, Mr. McCarl’s 
audit states that the TVA took over 
property that cost $132,000,000 and 
valued it on the books at $51,000,000. 

TVA officials reply that these fig- 
ures are misleading for two rea- 
sons. One is that both figures in- 
clude all property taken over, and 
not merely that applicable to power 
development. They include, for in- 
stance, two obsolete nitrate plants 
constructed at a cost of $85,000,000 
For yardstick purposes, they assert 
only power properties should be 
counted. 

The other reason for which the 
figures cited are declared to be mis- 
leading is that the exceptions ap- 
pear to imply that the TVA design- 
edly wrote the values down in or- 
der that its costs might be unfairly 
reduced. 5 


x * * 

HOW FIGURE WAS REACHED 
TVA officials point out that the 
law requires that the properties 
should be appraised at their ‘“pres- 
ent value for the purpose of as- 
certaining what proportion of their 





value should be allocated and 
charged up to power development,’ 
fiood control and other purposes 
specified in the Act 

In pursuance of this duty, TVA 
Director David E. Li statec 
a tentative valuation of Wil 
dam and power piant has _ be 
made and a figure of about 22 mil- 
lion dollars allocated to power de- 
velopment The total cost of 47 
million dolla was discounted by 
10 million dollars for waste due to 
interruptions of construction 





another 4 mi depreciation 
in the 10 year ince its c 
Of the ren if 1 
lars, 11 million was 





navigation 


x~** * 
RATE OF DEPRECIATION 

To come now the -_ 
depreciation 


Mr. McCarl! asserted that 2 per 


cent a year on the total valuation 
of the property should be written 
off* Accepting the TVA figure on 
valuation of all property, this 
would amount to $1,000,000, where- 


as the TVA actually wrote off only 








10 per cent of gross receipts, or 
$83,000 

Reply TVA officials 

Mr. McCar! is asking that de- 
preciation on total property, in- 
cluding that for defense, navigation 
and flood control should be charged 
against power. Moreover, he is in- 


rate nearly twice as 
used in ap- 


value of the 


sisting on a 
high as that actually 
praising the present 
dam, a procedure to which he took 
exception in speaking of write- 
downs. 

The contention of Mr. Lilienthal is 
that in the stage of development, a 
smaller depreciation is permissible 
and that the formula used will in 
time retire the entire the 
power property as well as that of all 
other investment in the project 

x*~*t 
SALE OF CURRENT 

Committeeman Numa F. Montet 
(Dem.) of Louisiana announced his 
intention of introducing an amend- 
ment to the TVA bill which would 
prevent the TVA from selling cur- 
rent below cost. 

To this proposal Mr. Lilienthal 
agreed to the extent that proj- 
ect should not be allowed to penal- 
ize the tax payers but objected if it 
the TVA should not be 
permitted to take a loss in the de- 
velopmental stage, particularly 
when it accepted responsibility for 
an already developed property, but 
its right to market the product was 
being fought in the courts. 

x * * 
BLOCKING ALUMINUM CO. 

The fact’was brought out in hear- 
ings that the TVA had purchased 
two small tracts of land on the Lit- 
tle Tennessee River in North Caro- 


cost of 


the 


meant that 


States News 
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THE FARM FRONT: DEMAND 
FOR TRACTORS INCREASES 


HAPPENINGS out in the country, 

not directly related to crop con- 

trol, are receiving attention from 

officials in the Department of Agri- 
ture and the AAA 

They hear of a heavy demand for 

the South and Middle 


tractors in 


West One large manufacturer is 
inable to fill orders. That means a 
push toward mechanization and a 
smaller demand for farm labor. 
They hear, too, of a_ perfected 


cotton picker. Government officials 
still are doubters on its perfection 
at this time. But another leading 
farm machinery manufacturer tells 
them that it has a cotton picker 80 
per cent perfected. 

If a cotton picker comes then the 
South, with its millions of farm 
laborers, admittedly would face a 
major social revolution that could 
have repercussions in all areas. 

Not only that, but reports are re- 
ceived of improved ginning machin- 
ery that opens the way to smaller 
use of labor in picking cotton. The 
new machinery can handle “dirty” 
cotton which has been snapped 
from the stalk 

Return of a measure of good 
times to the farm has led quickly to 
demand for machinery to replace 
hired hands. Land owners seek to 
realize the full profit from operat- 
ing their land. Government checks 
add to the attractiveness of the 
proposition 

This tendency is reported to be 
particularly noticeable in the cot- 
ton areas of the South. Land 
owners are operating more and 
more of their land with fewer and 
fewer hands 

~*~ * 


THAT COTTON PICKER 
~TORIES of a successful cotton 
picker interest government offi- 
cials most deeply. 
However, they point out to in- 
quirers that for years recurring ac- 
counts have appeared of such a ma- 


chine. But each account has failed 


lina in order to be able to block a 
100-million-dollar power develop- 
ment by the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica. 

Two contrasting 
were placed on this 
Committeeman Montet: “That's the 
way the land sharks work, and I 
don't like to see the Government 
getting into it.” 

Replied Dr. Morgan: “The move 
was necessary in order to force co- 
operation by the Company with the 
TVA’s planned development of the 
Tennessee Valley so as to carry out 
the mandate of Congress.” 


interpretations 
move. Said 


of justification when the time came 
to put the machine into actual op- 
eration 

If, now, a machine picker has been 
perfected, then the most profound 
results are looked for. 

Cotton is picked by about 3.000.000 
farm workers. For many it is their 
only livelihood. Stories tell of one 
machine replacing from 50 to 100 
workers and doing the job at a cost 
only a fraction as large 

Machine picking on that basis, of- 
ficials agree, would force large pum- 
bers of farm hands and of farm 
tenants from jobs in the South. It 
would tend to increase the size of 
individual farm workings and would 
provide the nation with a major so- 
cial problem. 

But at the same time, it would 
solve the problem of the farm tenant 
and the “share-cropper” which now 
vexes the AAA These southern 
croppers and tenants are described 
by Government reports as occupy- 
ing a position far down—even at the 
bottom—of the country’s social scale 
Their condition often, so officials 
say, verges on peonage 

A cotton picker would be expected 
to take away this meager livelihood. 
Then would come the task of find- 
ing other work for great numbers 
of them. 

But this problem, judged by com- 
ments made by those who are study- 
ing it, lies at least five years in the 
future, even if a machine has been 
designed that will do the cotton 
picking job. 


Some experts in the Department 
of Agriculture say that the difficul- 
ties of successful machine picking 
are so great that they take present 
reports with a big grain of salt. 

x * * 


DROUGHT RELIEVED 


({ROP conditions in the Middle 
West are reported as ranging 
from “excellent” to “perfect.” 

The drought of a year ago is a 
thing of the past in that territory. 

Now, reports the Weather Bureau, 
the drought condition in the South- 
west has been “effectively relieved.” 

Unless a sudden change occurs 
for the worse, that means abundant 
feed supplies for livestock and 
plenty of food for humans grown 
on American farms during the 
present year, 

To the AAA it means future prob- 
lems growing out of farm abund- 
ance. The Adjustment Administra- 
tion came into being as an agency 
to control production so that gluts 
of food would not bankrupt agricul- 
ture, 





WHOLE 
NATION 
EXCITED 


OVER BEST SELLER 
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LN Woe 
REVEALING 
Government Censorship 
and Propaganda Activities 
News Flashes 


WASHINGTON: 


Senator Dickinson (lowa) demands 
sweeping investigation of govern- 


ment publicity bureaus. (Reads 
pages from HANDOUT into Con- 
gressional Record.) 


“HANDOUT is almost certain to 
reach best seller heights touched 
by Washington Merry Go Round.” 
—Washington Times. 


NEW YORK: 

Wall Street Journal describes 
HANDOUT as “a_ severe and 
sweeping indictment of the whole 
publicity business as practiced un- 
der the New Deal.” 

“Will cause plenty of squirming in 
the citadels of the New Deal.’’-— 
N. Y. Times, 

CHICAGO: 

Journal of Commerce says: “Mr. 
Roosevelt owes it to the people to 
answer HANDOUT and clear up 
all the mystery about this great 
government corporation entitled 
‘Public Works Emergency Corpora- 
tion,’” 

“HANDOUT is a book which would 
seem to demand a direct answer 
from the administration.”—Chicago 
Daily News. 


BOSTON: 


Barron’s Weekly says: “For those 
who like to take their vitriol 
straight HANDOUT should supply 
ample ammunition for confirma- 
tion of their blackest suspicions.” 
“A detailed and ruthless examina- 
tion of the elaborate and ingenious 
methods of propaganda and censor- 
ship, financed by millions of dol- 
lars from the national treasury... 
It will take a lot of answering.” — 
Boston Herald. 


A National Best Seller 
As reported by the N. Y. Times 


Ist on New York beat seller list, 
Ist on Boston best seller list. 
Ist on Chicago best* seller list. 
| 2nd on Philadelphia best seller list, 
| 2nd on Washington best seller list, 


HANDOUT 
$2 AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
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CHOOSE CHEVROLET 


Master De ve GHIE VWROLET 


FOR QUALITY AT LOW COST 


FIGH the many advantages of the 
Master De Luxe Chevrolet on the 
scale of your own motoring desires, and 
you will find that it’s the most finely bal- 
anced low-priced car ever built! It brings 
you all good things in equal measure. It 


gives a perfect combination of the most 


ing Fisher Body beauty to the famous 
gliding Knee-Action Ride, and from solid 
steel Turret-Top construction to spirited 
Blue-Flame valve-in-head performance. 
Yet the Master De Luxe Chevrolet sells 


at much lower prices and gives much 
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greater operating economy than any other 
motor car you would think of comparing 
with it! See this car... drive it... today! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy 
G. M. A. C. terms. A General Motors Value omar On 
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BUSINESS gets a line on Government plans 
for the next year. 

Shifts in New Deal policy. Experiments 
dropped. Others substituted. Pressure groups 
descend on Washington. 

A new “CWA.” Establishing new wage 
scales. 

™~ ~ * 

Mr. Roosevelt reveals some 

economics. 


thoughts on 


* ~ * 
Why the President is optimistic. 
~ > 


* 


Business and Congress 


Prospects of New Deal Victories 
in Legislative Battles 


Business now can know largely what to expect 
from the New Deal during the next 12 months. 

Mr. Roosevelt, as in the past, will call the tune. 
Congress is about to give him most of the new 
laws that he wants. Conferences at the White 
House are determining the form in which he 
wants them 

NRA, AAA, banking, utility control, unemploy- 
ment insurance, labor regulation, all figure in the 
President's plans 

Business opposition to many of these plans, 
centered in Congress, proved ineffective. The task 
of composing differences then was taken up at 
the White House. 

New Dealers say that the break in business 
opposition came when employers, bitterly ob- 
jecting to the Wagner Labor Relations bill, could 
muster only 12 votes in the Senate against it. 


IT’S THE VOTE THAT COUNTS 

Those guiding the President’s program in Con- 
gress then concluded that organized business 
lacked the votes. The next step was for repre- 
sentatives of business, functioning through the 
Business Advisory and Planning Council of the 


—-Wide World 


“GIVE THE BLUE EAGLE LIFE” 


Urging the House Committee on Ways and 
| Means to extend the NIRA for two more years, 
| Donald Richberg, NRA Chief Counsel, says the 
| Senate bill will slit the throat of the Blue 
| Eagle, tie its legs. and lay it on the White 
| House doorstep with a notice: “If you can 
| revive this bird in 30 days, we will let it live 
| another 912 months.” 


| 


Department 
Roosevelt 

If compromises now developing are not satis- 
factory to business, the Supreme Court will stand 
as the final backstop. 

Five out of nine justices could block processing 
taxes, Federal labor laws, licensing of food in- 
dustries, taxes for unemployment insurance and 
old-age insurance, other New Deal plans. 








of Commerce, to deal with Mr. 


Legislative Prospects 


NRA to Be Curtailed 
No Inflation or New Taxes Likely; 


AS THE LEGISLATIVE situation now stands, 
business men can lay plans on the follow- 
ing basis: 

No printing-press inflation at least until an- 
other Congress comes and then not if President 
Roosevelt can prevent. 

No new general taxes for the remainder of this 
year. 

Probably no soldiers’ bonus at this session of 
Congress. 

An NRA sharply reduced in scope. Little busi- 
ness men, retailers, industries carried on within 
a single State, probably can slip out of codes if 
they wish. Larger industries face a continued 


code system, but with fewer rights to control 
prices and production More competition is 
sought 


A new attempt by the Federal Government to 
protect labor in its effort to organize into inde- 
pendent unions. The first attempt under Section 
7a of NIRA, and under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, has floundered in court and in a 
maze of official interpretations. The new at- 
tempt writes into law specific grants of power to 
workers. Employers, deeply opposed to the plan, 
argue that strikes and unrest are wrapped up in 

Again, courts will be asked to set the limit 
on this grant of Federal power. Conferences at 
the White House are seeking a compromise plan 
less objectionable to employers. 

Start of a national system of compulsory old- 





What Business Can Expect of New Deal in Next Year. Shifts in Federal Experi- 


ments. Work 


Relief to Be a Modified CWA. New Lobbying Methods 
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MARCH! MARCH! MARCH! IT’S THE FASHION IN WASHINGTON NOW 


With the march of 4,500 farmers out of the way, two other groups descend upon the National Capital to petition Congress and Administration offi- 


cials in person, 


of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and Congress with regard to the status of share croppers. 


Left: Members of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union parade and picket before Government buildings, in protest against the policies 


Right: In special trains from many parts 


of the country, about 1,500 business men rally in Washington to urge a two-year extension of the NRA. 


ment insurance. More than 25,000,000 workers 
would be affected by the first; more than 20,000,- 
000 eventually by the second. 

To finance old-age insurance a Federal income 
tax is to be imposed on pay rolls, starting in 1937. 
All industrial employers of labor and all in- 
dustrial employes would be affected through this 
tax, half of which would be borne by the em- 
ployer and half by the worker. It would start 
at 1 per cent and rise gradually to 3 per cent. 

To finance unemployment insurance, a Federal 
excise tax would be imposed on all employers of 
ten or more persons, starting January 1, 1936, 
but with the tax not payable until 1937. The rate 
would start at 1 per cent, rising gradually to 3 
per cent. 

Federal regulation of utility holding com- 
panies. The question of destroying these hold- 
ing units after 1942 probably to be compromised 
with continued life for those able to convince 
officials that they should live. Of interest to 
other large industrial organizations as showing 
New Deal opposition to “bigness.” 


CONTROL OF CREDIT 

Federal control of bank credit. Not immedi- 
ately of concern to business men. Principally 
affecting big bank units which exercised con- 
trol over credit before the New Deal. Desired 
as means of assuring continued outlet for sale of 
Federal bonds. 

A broader grant of power to the AAA to regu- 
late the food processing industry. Although a pic- 
ture has been painted of Henry Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, as a likely dictator, operat- 
ing under the powers now in sight, actually the 
AAA contemplates rather sparing use of them. 
Also the scope of the amendments will be whit- 
tled down by Senate amendments which really 
are agreeable to AAA. 

Processing taxes on wheat, cotton, corn, hogs, 
tobacco, peanuts to continue. 

Essentially, it now is accepted by the Presi- 
dent and other officials that the New Deal is 
continuing, drastically changed in some partic- 
ulars, but with the Federal Government still to 
be a strong force in trade and industry. 


Shifting Policies 


NRA, Pump Priming, Money 
Tinkering Fade as Major Activities 


*HARP SHIFTS are occurring in New Deal poli- 

cies and programs. They go unproclaimed 
officially. Yet President Roosevelt is engaged in 
discawling or altering some of his major experi- 
ments and substituting new ones. 

NRA, pump priming, money tinkering, relief, 
subsistence homesteads, all figure in shifts now 
under way. 

Mr. Roosevelt is determined that NRA shall re- 
main part of the New Deal. But his present 
conception of NRA is not that of the Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson days. 

Recovery no longer is regarded as the main 
Blue Eagle Job. Admittedly it failed to meet ex- 
pectations on that job. Rather, the more modest 
goal of reform of industrial and business practice 
now is sought through codes. 

An extension of life will find the Blue Eagle a 
different bird. Its wings will be clipped, its ac- 
tivity narrowed, and its expected accomplish- 
ments limited. 


PUMP PRIMING FADES 

Pump priming is in the process of similar de- 
flation. 

Originally, the Public Works Administration, 
with $3,300,000,000 to spend, was expected to 
prime the pump of industry by pouring out these 
billions at the same time that codes were cutting 
hours and raising wages. The combination was 
expected to bring recovery. 

But public works were slow in starting. Money 

















direct jobs resulted, instead of the millions looked 
for. 

So the country is getting a new $4,000,000,000 
work program built on entirely different lines. 

Direct jobs, using workers right off relief rolls, 
are to be created. This is designed as a glorified 
Civil Works program, modelled on the CWA of 
late 1933 and early 1934, but designed to avoid 
its mistakes. 

This time wages are to be lower, to sidestep 
the situation that developed under CWA when 
workers left private employment to join up with 
the Government. 

This time, too, projects are to be more care- 
fully planned, to avoid public criticism of what 
looked like useless work. 

The new idea of Federal spending is work in 
return for relief. It isn’t pump priming. 


MONEY TINKERING 


Now turn to money tinkering. 

Little over a year ago the official talk was of 
a commodity dollar and of a managed currency. 
The gold standard dollar of the past was 
through. 

Instead, the new dollar would fluctuate up 
and down as a means of holding commodity 
prices steady, after raising them to a “normal” 
level. 

But prices did not respond as expected in the 
first place. The drought had more effect than 
the new dollar. 

Mr. Roosevelt now has let it be known that 
his experience with a managed dollar was not 
what he expected it to be 

And Henry Morgenthau, Jr., his Secretary of 
the Treasury, announces that the United States 
will not stand in the way of world currency 
Stabilization. In other words, it is ready to re~ 
turn to an international gold standard. 

Thus another experiment, on the basis of of- 
ficial announcement, will be abandoned. 


EPIC IDEA ABANDONED 


One more experiment flowered a year ago. 

It centered about the use of the labor of the 
unemployed to make goods for distribution 
among unemployed by utilizing idle machinery 
and surplus raw materials. 

Ohio became a testing ground. Later Upton 
Sinclair, of California, built his “EPIC” plan 
around the idea being tried out by the Federal 
relief administration. 

The objective was work for the unemployed 
and cheaper relief. But it involved creation of 
a miniature industrial system among those not 
able to find employment under the profit sys- 
tem in industry. Critics called it socialism. 

Now Harry Hopkins, relief administrator and 
chief executive of the new Federal works pro- 
gram, announces that the Ohio factory plan is 
to be ended. 

“I do not believe in work projects of that 
type,” he said. “If it is a good thing for us to 
operate a factory on a work relief basis making 
stockings, or stoves, or pottery, in Ohio, then it 
is a good thing to do all over the United States. 
I think that should not be done.” 

So the shift goes on. 


A Modified CWA 


Work-Relief Program to Have Many 
Similarities to Previous Operations 


‘(7ORK RELIEF is to be a modified CWA, not 
a modified PWA. 

Mathematics and plans make it so. Wages 
under the new plans—criticized— are based on 
actual experience with the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration of a year ago. They were figured out 
months ago, and are not something new. 

Under the President’s work-relief program 
3,500,000 jobs are to be created with $4,000,000,- 
000. Such are the orders to Harry Hopkins, run- 
ning the show. 





age insurance and State systems of unemploy- went out in driblets rather than in torrents. Few That figures out at $1,140 per job. But under practice for some years. 
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the law some of the spending must be done on 
highways, other spending must be done on grade 
crossings, and other on CCC, Then housing 
figures in the plans. 

Jobs on housing projects average $3,000 a year 
instead of $1,140. Those on grade crossings av- 
erage $2,000 a year. Those on highways $1,500 
and those in the CCC camps $1,200. 

Each job given in those fields cuts into the 
$1,140 available for the mass of the work. It low- 
ers that total, leaving a smaller amount for tools 
and materials. Wages, on the average, will ac- 
count for $600 of the $1,140. 


TWO MAJOR RESULTS 

Officials point out that that means two things: 

First, that the amount of heavy construction 
of the PWA type, such as houses and grade 
crossings, must be limited. 

Second, that most of the work will need to 
be of a very light kind, involving small expendi- 
tures for materials. CWA offered that type of 
work. 

What about wages? 

Under the scale announced during the past 
week, relief workers will receive payments on a 
Salary basis ranging from $19 in some southern 
States for unskilled employment, up to $94 a 
month on a salary basis for professional work 
in large northern cities. (A detailed account of 
the wage scale is found on Page 5.) 

That scale is not something that grew up 
suddenly. Its range was carried in these columns 
last January 14. 


BASIS OF PAY SCALE 


Those responsible advise that the wages an- 
nounced are based upon actual experience ob- 
tained under CWA a year ago, and on the Presi- 
dent’s specifications for a new scale this year. 

Hours of labor are scheduled at 130 a month. 

Then is it $50-a-month wage? 

Those who arrived at the wage scale say it 
will work out at a $50 average. .The reason they 
give is that most unemployment is concentrated 
in northern big cities where the higher scale 
prevails. 





The New Lobbying 


Wider Scope of Federal Activities 
Leads to Pressure on Congress 


FrARMERS MARCHED on Washington. A cabi- 

net member welcomed them. President Roose- 
velt addressed them. Members of Congress per- 
formed for them. Congress itself listened, then 
reported out amendments strengthening the AAA 
—New Deal farm experiment. 

Veterans marched on Washington through tele- 
grams and letters to Congressmen. President 
Roosevelt rebuffed them. But Congress, atten- 
tive, pushed through a $2,000,000,000 bonus. Then 
the House over-rode a Presidential veto and the 
Senate came within nine votes of doing so. 

Business men marched on Washington. No 
cabinet member welcomed them. Mr. Roosevelt 
made no address. Senators excoriated the 
marchers, Congress showed little active interest 
in their request for two more years of life for 
NRA. Only the President’s insistence on action 
by Congress is saving the codes for industry. 

The significance? 


NEW LOBBYING TECHNIQUE 


A reflection of the new technique in lobbying. 
Pressure groups are coming into their own. 

Father Coughlin, radio priest, claims that he 
can put 1,000,000 telegrams on the desks of Con- 
gressmen by giving the word. Of late industrial 
groups have sought to organize stockholders and 
employes for the same type of pressure. Veter- 
ans and labor organizations have followed the 
Labor this past week 





held demonstrations—even threatened strikes— 
to bulwark its demand for a continued NRA, 

But now new groups are rising with a stake 
in the Government. 

More than 4,000,000 families owe their very ex- 
istence to Federal bounty through relief. Nearly 
3,000,000 individual farmers have contracts with 
the Federal Government calling for bounty pay- 
ments to them. Another 2,000,000 farmers are 
served by marketing agreements dependent upon 
a grant of Federal power 

A million city home owners have looked to the 
Federal Government to save their homes for 
them. 


VOTERS’ GROWING STAKE 

Millions upon millions of voters are building 
a personal stake in policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In the past, industries with tariff 
favors to seek were principal beneficiaries. Now 
individuals have moved into that category. 

Congressmen depend upon votes for election 
to $10,000-dollar-a-year jobs. Organized minori- 
ties can jeopardize those jobs. 

The group with the most votes on its side 
may be in line for the most favors in the future. 


Business Policies 


President Gives His Views on 
Wide Range of Recovery Plans 


AR. ROOSEVELT’S attitude toward major re- 
covery problems was reflected in his mes- 
Sage vetoing the soldiers’ bonus. 

Retail trade, he argued, does not hold the ans- 
wer to recovery. 

That trade “already has expanded to a condi- 
tion that compares favorably with conditions be- 
fore the depression.” 

The key to better times is found in the heavier 
industries, such as building, machinery, mining. 

And a bonus, paid in printing-press money, in- 
volves a practice, he said, that “would not im- 
prove the conditions necessary to expand those 


Underwood & Underwood 
TVA ANSWERS WASTE CHARGES 
David Lilienthal, TVA director, and Arthur E. 
Morgan, TVA board chairman (left to right), 
testify before the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee with regard to accusations that the | 
Authority squandered money in awarding its | 
contracts. In reply to statements of Comp- 
troller General McCarl, the officials claim the 
| 
| 








TVA’s contracts are awarded in accordance 
with sound business principles. 











industries in which we have the greatest unem- 
ployment.” 

And what about prices, which the New Deal set 
about raising? 

“It is easy to see,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “the ulti- 
mate result of meeting recurring demands by the 
issuance of Treasury notes. It invites an ultimate 
reckoning in uncontrollable prices and in the de- 
struction of the value of savings.” 

Then the President said: 

“Wealth is not created, nor is it more equitably 
distributed by this method. A government, like 
an individual, must ultimately meet legitimate 
obligations out of the production of wealth by 
the labor of human beings applied to the re- 
sources of nature.” 

Mr. Roosevelt in those observations echoed the 
comments of orthodox economists. 


Reasons for Optimism 


Gain in Home Building, Break 
in Drought Improve Outlook 


JTEMS ENTERING the picture to give Presi- 

dent Roosevelt a basis for his optimism over 
the longer range business outlook include the 
following: 

A break in the drought, with the prospect of 
excellent crops in most sections. 

Progress of negotiations with important 
countries leading up to reciprocal trade treaties 

Increased evidence of an expansion of home 
building. 

Absence of big inventories in industry. 

A rising volume of industrial refinancing 
which is a prelude to probable new financing 
that could break the credit log jam 

Government spending under the 
program. 

Better than expected resistance by industry to 
the present tendency for a let-down in activity. 

Trade has slowed perceptibly of late, but em- 
ployment is holding well and officials are con- 
vinced that the decline ahead is not to be so 
sharp as that of a year ago. 

A turn upward is expected by them late in the 
Summer. 
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aie cee mae : Se et aes 9.8 Cee, | ren PLAN FOR A ‘CAREER CORPS’ TO CHECK 
¥ fe | INEFFICIENCIES OF PATRONAGE SYSTEM 


YRAIN a career corps in the pelled to rely on dollar-a-year men For those already in the Govern- 
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in the | way it should go, and the or on “temporary loans from Ameri- ment employ. personnel officers 
° | patronage system will not eat into can colleges and universities.” would be asked to recommend a list 
C a p I tT a | | the vitals of Government efficiency. His plan involves the setting up | of possibilities who would be re- 
This is the line of reasoning which of “career posts for career men” | quired to take a non-competitive 
= f | ' a plan of Civil Service Commis-_ in the administrative field. A mem- | general intelligence test to deter- 
JOTTINGS IN A REPORTER’S a; | | sioner Leonard D. White appears to ber of the corps would begin at the | mine native ability. 
follow. A “Government Career bottom and work up to a perma- Recruits would be required to pre- 
NOTEBOOK Service” which would maintain at nent undersecretarial post such as , sent an A. B. from an accredited 
Moor vital administrative posts trained that found in the British civil | college and take a very difficult 
men and women regardless of the service. competitive general intelligence test. 
(THE JOINT SESSION of Congress coming and going of political par- | types possiBILITIES To advance very far in the service 
to hear the President's bonus 54-40 and Fight ties at Washington is discussed in they would have to acquire more 
veto, while in the main a strictly his latest volume fresh from the In all, it would mean about 2,500 | training. 

























serious affair, had its lighter as- ‘WHE soldier bonus fight is not over. University of Chicago press. He | ™e” and women in a service of 
pects: Although the bonus army has been cites British and other foreign ca- | "e@rly 700,000 positions. Admini- 
* * * When the driver of the White turned back temporarily, it has not reer services as examples of what | ‘trative duties would involve super- 
House car in which Mrs. Roosevelt been conquered. The Issue is as alive can be done in this field. a, pacman me "8 
ro to the Capitol attempted to as it ever was. plan perform- ‘ 3 
a ina acu space, aeons in- Advocates of immediate payment FORCE OF CIRCUMSTANCE ance of work or wiser formulations F 
formed by a policeman that, “White of veterans’ adjusted service certif- scans 3 ot —— = al “+ = a A Ss ‘3 E Ss T - 
os would have to icates will continue to shell the Ad- ernm@ptai probie it e corps aS a whole mig e 
Seek dis dee oak. ' ministration trenches with substitute ag the State age which - | set = - “ -_ of _— ways. It Ss H ORT EST 
- oa i : roposals. And sooner or later there as never essaye efore an mig e a single unit covering the i 
like aia ae ny Agta will be another showdown. which for their successful perform- | whole government with free trans- At Lo Coast 
Congressman, when Vice President From all parts of the country re- ance require the highest we e fer of members from one section CALIFORNIA OVERNIGHT 
Garner, snmnetimes known 08 “Cac- ports reach Washington of a pro- public servant,” Dr. White thinks to another as conditions warranted OR BY DAY 
tus Jack.” sat down near him at- jected march upon the Capital by ‘the circumstances of our natural it. It might be an autonomous unit 
tired in formal clothes. veterans. In Washington, legislators life seem to be forcing an ad- | in existing departments and in- Fastest Service to Chicago and 
are forming battle lines for another ministrative group and a career | dependent establishments. It might St. Louis and West. See Grand 
wi : 7 bmg ne ay coal attempt to pass a substitute measure service into existence.” | be based on large areas of special- | noes" se 
COMIOIS OVST AS SOU. ANG Care for the Patman bill. With this important development, | ization such as finance, commerce, er ws. 
es S ae ee pes Seen. =e 1. Vice-President Garner Signs the Bonus Bill The skirmish which has just ended Commissioner White sees the pass- | agriculture, public works and do- eae. 2688. 
looked like a mountaineer oye has been one of the bitterest and ||! ing of the day “when the public | main, and the staff agencies. 12 oe 
knapsack; but he accomplished his most dramatic in all bonus history. service can be mannd by persons | Recruiting the career men and | FLY, Schedules 
objective. He managed to snap a For weeks the Capital has been tense. who have failed to achieve success | women is a very important phase of Th 
picture of the President as he left ONE OF THREE in the competitive world and who | the plan, in Dr. White’s estimation. | -_ 
the Capitol. in middle age seek refuge in the of- | Selection and promotion for the LINDBERGH 
* * * Several well-dressed persons When the subject of the bonus Aeial wertd.” | career posts would be entirely on the sch 
got by the doorkeepers on the plea first came up for consideration in this Neither, accordyig to Dr. White, | basis of merit. Retirement age 
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ge age ign — 4 should the Government be com- | would be placed at 60. 
have provided for immediate pay- 
ment by means of interest bearing 
treasury certificates; and two, the 
Patman plan which would have pro- 
vided for immediate payment in cash. } 
Forewarned that either of these 
plans would meet with a Presidential 
veto, Congressional leaders forward- 
ed a third plan, the Harrison plan, 
which would have provided for pay- 
ment in any way the Treasury saw 


fit. 
But when the measures came up EF R | N 
in Congress for a vote, first the House I 


of Representatives and then the 
Senate shelved all the plans in favor 
of the Patman bill. 

Excitement reigned as the day drew 


that they had once been Members 
of Congress, and therefore were en- 
titled to the courtesy of admission. 

* * * Congressman Josh Lee, one 
of Oklahoma’s cowboy delegation, 
celebrated the occasion by adding 
the signature of Josephus Daniels, 
Ambassador to Mexico, to his collec- 
tion of autographs. 

** * Mrs. Roosevelt’s knitting 
bag of light blue lay unopened in 
her lap throughout the time she was 
in the gallery. She listened intently | 
to the President but refrained from 
applauding. 
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A FLYING CHANGE OF CLOTHES 
jous W. STUDEBAKER, United 
States Commissioner of Educa- 





tion, performed the feat last week near for the Speaker of the House 
of changing from a business suit to and the President of the Senate to ESTIMONY that passage of the Utility Bill will mean destruction 
VUES CSNSS WEES Se ep. Aying sign the mencure, and cone & on Be of property of American citizens and political control of their local 


way to the White House despite the 
prospect of a veto. With great fan- 
fare of publicity, news cameras and 


from Chicago to Milwaukee in a 
small airplane. 


utility companies remains unrefuted. Yet, Senator Wheeler’s Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce has recommended to the Senate a bill 


The unusual choice of a dressing s . , ha 
chamber enabled Mr. Studebaker to | motion picture cameras, signatures |} | which retains all the destructive features of the original draft. 
keep an appointment to deliver an | were affixed (Photo No. 1). ; re , P 
address before the American Asso- | Rumors began to circulate that the The new bill still proposes to wipe out ruthlessly utility holding companies. 
ciation for Adult Education, meeting President was “only kidding,” but this It still places local utility service under stiffing bureaucratte’ controt 
at Milwaukee in its anrital conven- | point of view was soon dispelled when from Washington. 
tion. the Executive announced that he 

Because of unexpected official would deliver his veto message to Con- BILL RUSHED THROUGH COMMITTEE 


gress on Wednesday, in person. | 








business which forced him to stay 

in Washington until 4:30 o’clock of The Committee did not take very seriously this matter of destroying 
the afternoon on the day he was A FORMAL CALL | the investment of millions of American citizens. Its public hearings 
— _ _ — ee eo Pea Seger plac were brief; attendance by committee members was almost per- 
print 0 Bapdemgedg semenitten, called upon the Presiden! functory. The Associated Gas and Electric Company requested an 
ciation suggested that, if he would with a 4,000-word petition to alter his opportunity to appear and state its case, but this was denied. Fail- 
take a plane to Chicago, they would course (Photo No. 2). But the Presi- ing to get permission to appear, the Company filed arguments against 
arrange for another plane to meet dent remained determined. the bill, but Senator Wheeler’s own report shows that these state- 
him there and carry him on to Mil- And so Congress prepared. The || ments were not even included in the printed record of the hearings 
waukee. House adopted a resolution that it available for study by Committee members in connection with their 


would hear the message read in per- 
son. The Senate followed suit, but 
only after violent objections, on thr 
grounds of unconstitutionality, were 
made by a few Senators. 

Wednesday found the President with | 


The trip was completed at 10 consideration of the bill. 
o'clock, just in time for Mr. Stude- 
baker to contribute his part to the | 


program. 


| One of the members of the Committee denounced the action leading 
to the report of the bill. According to newspaper accounts, he said 


= 32 that only eight of the 20 Committee members were present when the 


NOT A SEA SERPENT his message completed. As he made vote was taken, and that not more than seven or eight knew what was 
I? APPEARS that the sea serpent his way to the Capitol (Photo No. 3) in the bill as finally approved by the majority. Less than an hour was 

which the Coast Guard saw re- carefully guarded by Secret Service allowed to digest a bill of 151 pages, he said. He and another mem- 
cently was probably a whale shark. men, thousands who had been un- ber refused to vote because of this railroading of the bill through 


able to obtain seats in the galleries ||| 
lined the streets to watch his arrival. 
In the meantime, the members o! 
the Senate, headed by the Vice Presi- CITIZENS MUST FIGHT FOR RIGHTS 
dent of the United States, and the |/| There has been no popular demand for this wholesale destruction of 
other Senate officers proceeded to- the property of American citizens. No utility investors, no utility 
ward the House wing (Photo No. 4). . - 
customers appeared before the Senate or the House Committees to 


Into the House chamber they filed, ‘tg te 
followed by the President's Cabinet. urge the passage of this bill. But hundreds of thousands of letters 


The Bureau of Fisheries, on re- the Committee. 
ceiving a report of the “sea serpent” 
said that the animal described re- 
sembled this type of sea creature. 


te * 4. The Senate Marches to the House Wing 


SEAL WAIFS IN GREAT LAKES 
(COAST GUARD officials on the 

















“Great Lakes—so reads another niin sige 
sopest aeanieel th tha ‘Weakineten Then the President, amidst great ||| have been sent to Senators and Representatives in protest against it. 
office—were startled recently when applause entered the House. Investors, customers, taxpayers, 
they saw several seals swimming in After a brief introduction, explain- savings banks, State public utility 
Lake Michigan. ing his action in appearing person- | commissioners, and business organ- An Elderly Lad 

Had the seals migrated from the ally, the Executive launched into his |} izations of every kind have ex- , 

Protests to Her Senator 


address. He marshaled every argu- 


ment that had previously been ad- pressed their opposition. 


North to take up their habitat in 


inland waters? py ain Dear Sm: 
Investigation disclosed that the | vanced against the bonus, and in ad- This bi i 
is bill will 1 . 
seals were turned loose last Autumn dition charged into the printing press | the Stat “a ney = agers of on the f oe hy pad hy nny a 
after the close of the Exposition of inflationists. e states, we roy “= take private injustice of this proposed utility legislation. 
Progress at Chicago. Without benefit of ceremonious {|} Property without just compensa- I have worked and saved for the past 
xk * trappings and theatricals, he pre- tion, wreck homes, and ruin life- aaraame Stade cane au thet 
sented his point of view. But the Con- time savings. I would have enough income to support 


myself without appealing to charity. My 
It will ti tili ® ® savings are almost entirely invested in 
eu ty service in a mass of public utility holding company bonds. 


red tape which will surely result in They were purchased over a period of years 


FISHDAYS AND HOLIDAYS 
Not even the schedule of the holi- 
days is sacred to the Fishery Advis- 


gress, which during two years had 
cheered him lustily time and time 
again, applauded faintly. The Presi- 





ory Committee of the Department | : ‘ dent's side was the unpopular side. higher costs and poorer service for and always with the thought that I was a 
6 Commeney Bh te Sher Oe SneenED 7 , = ai EN AND AINED the consumer; it — even lead to _ — 
the consumption of fish. 5. Mr. Reseunilt Returns the Bill Unsigned OVERRIDD N SUST : @ a national s : t f t If there has been wrongdoing in any of 
Because holidays falling on Thurs- elena ees Within 45 minutes after the Presi- rig ys —_ @ goverames these companies and correction is needed, 
day have the effect of causing a dent had handed back the bonus bill ownership of utilities. en there must be some way of curing a 
~ . . to Speaker Byrns (Photo No. 5), the : , pimple on the hand without cutting off the 
sharp reduction in the sales of fish = P - y ak Gan oe The bill means more government in whole arm. 
on Friday, the Committee has asked ouse, by a vote 0 » More hand d th b I am in favor of corrective legislation 
Secretary of Commerce Roper to re- than the two-thirds necessary, over- ||| usiness, and that means more bur- always, but when it goes beyond that and } 
rode the veto. But the Senate, the dens for taxpayers. becomes destructive to the rights of mil- 


quest the President to change the 
date of Thanksgiving each year 
from the customary last Thursday 
in November, to Tuesday. 

The Committee pointed out in its 
report to the Secretary that in 1930, 
1931 and 1932 Christmas, Thanks- 
giving, New Year’s Day, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday and the Fourth of 
July all fell on Thursday and Fri- 
day. This occurs every seven years 
and Thanksgiving comes on Thurs- 
day every year. 

Presumably, the request of the 
Committee is made on the theory 
that people eat fish on a holiday, 


following day, sustained the Presi- a -- lions of citizens in my position, I feel that ; 
dent by a vote of 54 to 40. Every American citizen should pro- << yan te ge cue thought Suen : 
Immediately afterward, Senator Mc- | test to his Senators in Congress allowing this vicious bill to become part of 
Carran, Representative Patman, Sena- ||| against this grave injustice to him- Ge Se oy Se. ; 
tors Borah and Elmer Thomas (Photo self and to his neighbors. Yours very truly, 
No. 6, left to right) and other bonus 
advocates began to launch plans for a 
new bonus Dill. 
The Senate vote of 54 to 40 revived 
the old battle-cry of “54-40 or fight,” 
changed, however, to “54-40 and 








Insist that they vote against the 
Wheeler Utility Bill. New York, N. Y. 


(This letter was written by an investor 
fight.” 


S in the Associated System) 
Already a half-dozen or more sub- 


stitute bills have been introduced in ASSOCIATED: GAS v ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


Congress. Action on these bills will be 


































but won’t eat it two days in suc- 6. Bonus Advocates in Congress Lay New Plans a o Pevceritogt a ms 
cession. - ge : : vari r ngress. | 
GLEenn Nixon. “Photos by Underwood & Underwood and Wide World ALLAN SHERMAN. 
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Labor: Status 
Under Wagner Bill. + + + 


of the NLRB 





Measure Now Faces Debate in the House— 


Strike 


Coal 


Threatened — Criticism of 


Work Relief Wage Scale 





ABOR fortunes ride high as the 

the Labor Relations bill, immedi- 
ate objective of the A. F. of L., ad- 
vances one stage further in the Con- 
gressional mill. 

Following close on its approval by 
the Senate, the House committee re- 
ported out last week a measure 
identical with the Senate bill except 
for one clause. 

That one difference, objected to 
in a minority report, is a provision 
for placing the proposed National 
Labor Relations Board in the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Both bills affirm the right of em- 
ployes to bargain collectively and 
define the corresponding duty of 
employers to respect this right Fi- 
nancial aid by employers to unions 
is forbidden. Majority spokesmen 
are given the exclusive right to bar- 
gain for all employes. Coercion by 
employers is made a violation of the 
law. 

Determination of the appropriate 
units for the election of bargaining 
agencies is vested in the Labor 
Board, which is armed with judicial 
power to order elections and to is- 
sue cease and desist orders 


MISS PERKINS’ VIEW 


The recommendation of the com- 
mittee to place the Labor Board 
within the Department of Labor was 
made at the suggestion of Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins and was sup- 
ported in hearings by William Green, 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Their views were not 
followed, however, to the extent of 
giving the Department power of ap- 
pointing Board personnel. 

Miss Perkins’ reasons for wishing 
the Board within the Department 
were indicated in the committee re- 
port to be chiefly two. The Board 
so placed, she held, would be less 
apt to dissipate its energies in con- 
ciliation and in research, two func- 
tions for which the Department is 
already equipped. It would be saved 
also, she argued, from the distrac- 
tion of administrative duties 


FRANCIS BIDDLE DIFFERS 

Sharply differing from this view, 
Francis Biddle, chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, was 
quoted by the committee as holding 
such an arrangement to be a seri- 
ous error. 

The first point he made was that 
the Board, being in the nature of a 
court, should be independent of all 
extraneous influences. 

The second point was that to place 
it under the Labor Department 
would subject it to several influences 
which would tend to make it ineffec- 
tive in action and lacking in au- 
thority. These influences were 
stated to be: 

1.—Political influence, due to the 
fact that the Board would be sub- 
ject to the Department’s budgetary 
control Indirectly, therefore, it 
might be rendered either more or 
less effective according to the policy 
of individual administrations. 


2.—Partisan influence. The De- 
partment of Labor was organized to 
advance the interest of labor. To 
make the Board a division of the De- 
partment would be to influence it 
toward the side of labor. Its duty, 
however, said Mr. Biddle, is to en- 
force t' e law without bias toward 
either industry or labor, and its 
prestige depends on the strictness 
with which it discharges this duty. 

3.—Tendency toward compromis- 
ing its judicial functions if it is 
closely associated with the Depart- 
ment, which is charged with concili- 
ation. Enforcement, declared Mr 
Biddle, is not a thing to be bar- 
gained about or compromised. 

x *rk 
IN SOFT COAL FIELD 
THE specter of a general strike in 
the soft coal industry, laid by a 
last-minute agreement on March 30, 
raised its head again last week with 
the definite breakdown in negotia- 
tions for new wage and hour ar- 
rangements. 

The present agreement, extended 
from April 1, expires on June 16, 
when the coal code comes to an end 
unless the NRA is extended by Con- 
gress. 

Laborers, represented by the 
United Mine Workers, asked a 30- 
hour week with slight pay increase, 
the agreement to cover a two-year 
period. 

Operators, represented by a com- 
mittee of nine members, replied that 
there has been such a breakdown of 
stable competitive relationships, and 
such increasing confusion and un- 
certainty in the industry, that the 
owners are in no position to make 
definite commitments for wages, 
hours and conditions of employ- 
ment. 

Negotiations are thus definitely 
deadlocked. The conference voted 
to adjourn sine die. The United 
Mine Workers are prepared to call 
a strike of the 400,000 employes in 
the industry. 


WHAT CONGRESS MAY DO 


Key to the situation is held by 
Congress, where two measures are 
under consideration for the regula- 
tion of the industry. 

The first is the NRA bill. The form 
of this measure as approved by the 
Senate would extend the life of the 
code to April 1 of next year. It 
would permit the continued fixing of 
price and wage levels in mineral in- 
dustries, which include soft coal 
production and marketing. On the 
other hand, it does nothing to 
strengthen the enforcement powers 
of the code administration, and it is 
the breakdown of code enforcement 
that is declared the cause of the de- 
moralized condition of the industry. 


GUFFEY COAL BILL 


The NRA resolution introduced 
into the House last week would ex- 
tend the code for two years after 
June 16 and would strengthen 
powers of enforcement by central- 


MARCH OF THE ALPHABETS 


AA! —Agricultural Adjustment 

Administration—Carries out 
fourth farmer referendum, that of 
the wheat farmers. Saw strength- 
ening amendments to AAA act re- 
ported to House and Senate with 
early action in sight. Growers and 
canners of California cling peaches 
ask retention of their marketing 
agreement, the first arranged under 
the AAA act 


ACAWAadvisory Committee on Al- 

lotments. Recommends to 
President additional allocations for 
Works Program amounting to $155,- 
000,000. 


CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Total of 46 camps to be as- 
signed to projects of Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. Purchases 4,565 trucks, 
100 passenger cars and 800 tractors 
and other equipment. 


FACA—Federal Alcohol Control 

Administraion. Announces 
an indictment for code violation 
against the Ebling Brewing Co. of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Charge is furnish- 
ing equipment to induce retailers to 
take their products. 


FERAW—Federal Emergency Relief 

Administration. Grants 
$5,000,000 to the State of Illinois 
upon passage by the State Legisla- 
ture of an increased sales tax to 
meet a share of relief costs. 





HOLC—Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration. Calls for re- 
on July 1 all outstanding 
4 per cent HOLC bonds. Offers in 
their stead 4-year 115 per cent 
bonds fully guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment. Reduces interest from 31> 
to 3 per cent on all loans to member 


demption 


institutions made by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. 
NLRB— ational Labor Relations 

Board. Orders Samson 
Tire and Rubber Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., a subsidiary of United States 
Rubber Co., to cease bargaining with 
its company union until a majority 
of employes have expressed their 
free choice to have it represent 
them. In the meantime, the Com- 
pany is ordered to bargain exclu- 
sively with the independent union, 
now held to be the choice of the 
majority. 





NRA ational Recovery Adminis- 

tration. Gets strong Presi- 
dential backing for two-year exten- 
sion after June 16 with Senate still 
stumbling block. Compromise plan 
of 2115-month extension with Sen- 
ate qualifications on price fixing 
now talked of. 





PW A—Public Works Administra- 
tion. Approves an allotment 
of $2,750,000 to Danville, Va., for a 
municipal hydroelectric plant. An- 
nounces opening of five million 
dollar low rent housing project for 
1,416 families in New York City. 
Transfers more of its staff from 
Washington to field offices. 





SEC—Securities and Exchange 

Commission. .Announces .a 
public hearing on May 27 in connec- 
tion with its investigation of the re- 
organization of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Co. 





TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Bill for extending powers of 
corporation held up by a 13-to-12 
vote in House committee as Comp- 
troller Generals’ audit takes excep- 
tion to many items in 1934 accounts 
and to methods of doing business. 














The United States New 


izing them in the Federal Trade 
Commission, 

The other coal regulation measure 
before Congress, desired by miners 
and by a minority of operators, is 
the Guffey Coal Bill, already re- 
ported to the Senate for action. It 
would make bituminous coal mining 
a public utility, placing in a Federai 
Commission control o er wages and 
prices. Part of the Board’s duties 
would be to allot production quotas 
and to supervise the withdrawal of 
marginal properties from produc- 
tion, their purchase to be financed 
by a 300 million dollar bond issue re- 
tirable from a tax on all coal mined. 
Such properties would then form a 
national coal reserve. 

Practically all of the large oper- 
ators are in favor of one or the other 
of these forms of control. Many 
small operators, however, vigorously 
oppose both the code and the Guf- 
fey bill. It is this group which is 
charged with having caused the 
breakdown of the code through cut- 
ting of prices and wages. In addi- 
tion a large bootleg trade in coal 
has grown up, based on the more or 
less surreptitious extraction of coal 
from large properties by individuals 
and its sale at whatever price can 
be obtained. 

Such is the background of one of 
America’s major industries as it 
drifts visibly toward an outbreak of 
industrial strife. To an Administra- 
tion avowedly bent on _ recovery 
within a framework of civilized co- 
operation, it presents a _ definite 
challenge 

x * * 


WAGE RATES ON RELIEF 

T? the forces of organized labor, 
the President’s announcement of 

wage rates to be paid on work re- 

lief projects came as a cold douche. 

Ranging from a low of $19 a 
month for unskilled Southern labor 
to $94 a month for highly skilled 
work in the East, they represented 
on the average a level of 20 to 30 
per cent of prevailing rates. 

Labor lost its fight in Congress for 
the payment of prevailing rates, but 
had hoped the rates set up would 
not be so far below as those now es- 
tablished. 

Purpose of the lower work relief 
rates was to encourage the transfer 
of persons from relief to private 
employment. In the view of A. F. 
of L. President William Green, how- 
ever, the result is apt to be lower- 
ing of wages in private industry to 
the level paid by the Government. 

This tendency, said Mr. Green, will 
be accompanied by an epidemic of 
strikes as employes struggle against 
the move toward lower pay. He pre- 
dicted also protest strikes among 
those on work relief projects. 

JOHN W. TAYLOR. 


Use of Moderation 


In Liquor Advertising 





FACA Cautions Against Any 


Objectionable Publicity 


The Federal Alcohol Control Ad- 
ministration has sent a letter to 
one of the large distillers caution- 
ing against advertising that might 
tend to defeat moderation in drink- 
ing. 

The letter contains a warning 
that such advertising might lead 
to legislation that would prohibit 
interstate advertising of alcoholic 
beverages. 

The letter dated May 23 follows 
in full text: 

“Park & Tilford, Distillers, Inc., 
548 West 44th Street, New York. 

“Dear Sirs: My attention has been 
called to your advertisement in the 
New York Herald Tribune of May 
2lst, headed, ‘An open letter to the 
Women of America on Whiskey.’ 

“While the obvious objections to 
advertising of this type are not 
now within the jurisdiction of the 
FACA, I feel bound to point out to 
you the consequences which such 
publicity is likely to bring about. 


POINTS TO PENING BILL 

“There is now pending in Con- 
gress the Capper bill, which would 
prohibit altogether interstate trans- 
mission of all advertising of any 
alcoholic beverage by newspaper, 
radio, or any other means. 

“The advocates of this bill urge it 
on the ground that advertising is 
increasing, and is meant to increase, 
drinking among women, particularly 
in communities which are dry by 
law or in sentiment. 

“To everyone who favors such leg- 
islation, your advertisement fur- 
nished powerful ammunition—the 
perfect example of evil against 
which the bill is directed. 

“In my judgment, if you want to 
be deprived altogether of the ad- 
vantages of advertising, you have 
only to continue for a short time 
the publication of such matter, 
which will build up an opposition to 
your business against which the 
friends of freedom and moderation 
will be helpless. You could find no 
better means to further the return 
of Prohibition. 

“Very truly yours, 

“J. H. Choate, Jr. 

“Director, Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration.” 

Immediately upon the receipt of 
this letter, Park & Tilford, Distillers, 
telephoned to Mr. Choate an assur- 
ance that further issues of this ad- 
vertisement had been cancelled and 
no more advertising of this type 
would be given out. 
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Business is growing strong! 


O NE of the most hopeful portents of the 


times does not appear in any index of 





rising commodity prices—carloadings—bank 
deposits—or business volume—though it ac- 


tuates all of them. 


IT our own business, we have witnessed the 
operation of this toughening process. 


Deliberately, we set ourselves the job of sur- 
passing our past accomplishments in manu- 
facture, and launched the largest program of 
product development in the 





It is the human factor—the 
the 
ness, the daring of the men 


looks 


stamina, resourceful- 


to whom business 


for leadership. 


If adversity has put busi- 
ness leadership to rigorous 
test—it has also provided 
a rigorous course of train- 
ing. Ifit took off the fat— 
it toughened the spirit. 


The most significant fact 
in the present situation is 
that business is growing 
strong and in the driving 
power thus engendered 
are the makings of the new 








THE GOODYEAR 
“G-3” ALL-WEATHER 


history of this company. 
Out of this program came 
many advances. One was 
the Airwheel*, of which 
Goodyear’s production is 
far greater than that of 
any other manufacturer of 
super-soft tires combined, 
Another was the “G-3” All- 
Weather, which has out- 
sold any other tire in the 
world during the past year, 
and is now in the midst of 
second successful 
season. 


its 








prosperity beginning to 
manifest itself today. 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


* AIRWHEEL is Goodyear’s trade-mark, registered in the U.S. A. and throughout the 
world, and is used to denote that Goodyear is the exclusive maker of AIRWHEEL Tires 
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RECOMMENDED FoR Wappy Motoring! 


1,500,000 users as the outstanding premium fuel .. ESSOLENE—guarantees smoother 
performance than any other regular-price gasoline .. ESSOLUBE—the oil of premium 
efficiency at regular price.. ATLAS tires, batteries, and accessories—guaranteed by the 
world’s leading petroleum organization, Ask for “Esso Tours and Detours”. . contains 
touring and vacation data.. profusely illustrated..new every month. Also, free road maps. 
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- - Aerotype ESSO—endorsed by 


IL 


What a érand and 


élorious feeling.. 


Going places? Then stop first at an Esso sign.. 
let an attendant fix you up .. and that car of yours 
will be fit as a fiddle and ready for anything you 
may demand of it. 

He'll wipe off the windshield, rear window and 
lamps . . fill the radiator . . inflate the tires. If you 
wish . . he'll check the battery . . examine the spark 
plugs . . see if the chassis needs lubrication. More- 
over, this entire inspection service is free. You 
pay only for materials and replacements. 

Then .. when the tank's filled with Aerotype 
Esso or Essolene and the crankcase with Essolube 
..all you need is a sure hand on the wheel..a 
clear eye on the road..and a steady foot on the 
throttle ..to go anywhere your fancy leads and 
set your own pace. 

Whether it’s a short jaunt or a long journey :s 
always start from the Esso sign. . replenish with 
Esso station products along the way..and you'll 
know the true meaning of “Happy Motoring.” 


ESSO MARKETERS 


THE SIGN OF 


| Happy Motoring! 


Wherever you may be.. 
whatever you need .. al- 
ways feel free to call upon 
any of the 30,000 Esso 
dealers and stations for aid 
or service. They’re easily 
identified by the familiar 
oval Esso sign..and they’re 
always happy to help you: 


COPR. 1935, ESSO, INC. 
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MONEY: INF LAT ION RECEIVES A SETBACK! 


Position of ‘Gold Bloc’ Nations More Between then and March 4 slight nearly a year ago, but little used as | 


P P ibl Eff increase in loans occurred. yet, the bank can make a loan toa 
- e S wer at 6 per ‘ 
recarious; Possible ects of the — cuaranteep Loans borro per cent. Then for 
; % agreeing to assume four-fifths of 
Banking Bill The Government wants to in- the risk involved it would pay the | 
crease the use banks make of their Federal Reserve bank 1 per cent of 
nig right to obtain Government guar- that amount and have 5 per cent as 
x with its problems, is hold- cern over the failure to increase antees for 80 per cent of loans made its return. 
ing the attention of chanceller- bank loans to industry. to provide working capital for small Should a bank making a loan of 
ies the world over Governor Marriner S. Eccles, of commercial and industrial concerns. this type need funds, it can take the 
In the United States. the Presi- the Federal Reserve Board, told the M. S. Szymczak, member of the joan to the Federal Reserve Bank 
dent, helped by 40 Senators, endeda Senate Finance Committee during Reserve Board, addressing the Illi- and rediscount it at a cost of from 
threat of printing-press money for the past week that he regards the’ nois Bankers’ Association. outlined 315 to 6 per cent 
the present session of Congress at administration banking bill as a the Government plan. Mr. Szymcezak expressed the be- 
least measure designed to provide con- He pointed out that a bank can _ lief that this type of loan should be 
“Money tinkering can go so far,no trols for a prospective credit infla- make a loan up to five years, with popular with bankers and should 
farther,” Mr. Roosevelt said in ef- ; ton. the Federal Government taking 80 find a ready market among small 


fect. 

The dollar stays steady at $35 to 
an ounce of gold. 

France, rapidly losing gold, sees 
the franc threatened. 

Italy, Germany. Poland, Switzer- 
land, and the Netherlands hang 
precariously to gold with varying 
degrees of restriction. All may top- 
ple. 

England watches over the sterling 
bloc of currencies, endeavoring to 
prepare against the jar that would 
come with further money upsets. 


NEW INFLUX OF GOLD 


Wandering hoards of gold that 
have roamed the world during re- 
cent years, seeking a safe haven, 
again are running in volume to the 
United States. 

Sixteen tons of this precious metal 
was loaded on one vessel leaving 
France for this country. 

Tons more are going out on each 
big boat, destined to the United 
States, where money now is consid- 
ered by foreigners as most stable. 

Since the first of this year the al- 
ready huge gold stocks in the Treas- 
ury have been augmented by half a 
billion dollars. Should this trend 
continue the United States by 1937 
would have half the world gold sup- 
ply. 

Even with its recent heavy losses, 
the French can boast of an 80 per 
cent gold backing for the franc. 
Other countries on gold are more 
precariously situated. Pressure of 
deflation, coupled with more meager 
gold reserves, adds to the appeal of 
revalued money. 


MONETARY OUTLOOK 


But if the remaining countries on 
gold decide to enter the game of 
currency depreciation, then Govern- 
ment officials expect that there will 
be further shocks to world trade 

Once that happened the dollar, 
tied to- gold so far-as setlement of 
international trade balances goes, 
would represent the world’s stable 
currency 

It is bulwarked by nearly nine bil- 
lion dollars of metal, which steadily 
is being augmented. On that basis 
it could stand heavy attack from 
foreigners without budging. 

Some specialists on international 
exchange in the Government serv- 
ice believe that the more chaotic be- 
comes the world money situation 
the closer is the time when the 
countries will be compelled to get 
together and restore stability 


INFLATION SCHEMES 


With inflationists blocked for the 
present session in Congress, because 
of Senate opposition to printing 
press money, attention is turning to 
the prospects of credit expansion. 

Two schools of thought are found 
in the Government on the subject of 
inflation 

One school thinks only in terms 
of more currency, of turning on 
printing presses to get more paper 
dollars in circulation. 

The second school thinks in terms 

of more credit, of expanding bank 
loans as a means of getting more 
dollars into circulation through 
bank checks. 
The first school is stopped for the 
time being. Its other proposals, in- 
cluding one to print money to pay 
off mortgages and another to print 
money to pay depositors in closed 
banks, command less support than 
did the defeated soldiers’ bonus 

But the second school is more ac- 
tive and commands more sympathy 
at the White House. Mr. Roosevelt 
more than once has expressed con- 
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since the first of this year, however. the plan authorized by Congress 


_This bill, if enacted, would give the per cent of the risk. As he described business men needing capital. 
Federal Government control over 





the nation’s bank credit, a control 
formerly exercised by private bank- 
ers. 

But these private bankers see in 
the banking bill something more 


than a means of controlling infla- 
tion. They think that it offers the 
road to inflation by giving the Gov- 


ernment power to force banks to 
buy Government bonds, even when 
they do not want to buy them. 

These bonds then could be put up 
as a basis for currency issue, thus 
laying the ground work for infla- 
tion. To check that situation, the 
Federal Advisory Council of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, made up of 
private bankers, has proposed that 
any new law limit the amount of 
money which could be issued 
against Government bonds to one 
billion dollars. 


CENTRAL BANK PLAN 

The suggestion made by Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury, that it might be a good 
thing if the Federal Government 
owned the stock of reserve banks, is 
not being followed by any adminis- 
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tration legislative plans to effect PARK ROUTE TO SPOKANE, 
that change SEATTLE, TACOMA, PORT- 

A move of that type would make LAND, OTHER NORTHWEST 
a central Government bank out of | CITIES and NATIONAL 
the reserve system, replacing pri- | PARKS, ALASKA. 






vate control now exercised. Bankers 
point out that the Government now 
controls many bank policies and ap- 
parently can achieve the same end 
without ownership. 


BORROWERS SCARCE 


National banks continue to have 
a difficult time finding borrowers 
for the money they have on de- 
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MORE FOR ‘YOUR MONEY © 


LOW SUMMER FARES ... DINING CAR MEALS 
AS LOW AS SOc .. . LOGAN PASS DETOUR’ 
-THRU THE HEART OF GLACIER PARK (Trans- 
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than $400.000.000. 
A change of trend has taken place 
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WITH A GOOD BREAKFAST! 


‘St RT the day with a good breakfast’’ is advice as old as 
the hills—but the fact that it has been so often repeated 
proves the wisdom back of it. 

A good breakfast, and a satisfying one, is—rich, brown, pip- 
ing-hot waffles with a generous spread of Karo—and, of course, 
with your favorite coffee. There’s a combination hard to equal. 

Karo, by the way, contains Dextrose, the well known sugar 
which supplies vitality and stamira-to the body. 

As a reminder to the Mrs. why 
not tear this out 


























KARO and WAFFLES 
for BREAKFAST 











and give it to her? 






EAT MORE KARO 


ON PANCAKES...HOT BISCUITS... 
SLICED BREAD...CEREALS...ETC. 
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A TOWER OF STRENGTH 





Nation-wide Banking 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVE. AT 42ND ST *  $7TH ST. AT MADISON AVE. * LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD S8T. 

















NO NEW 





Mrs. B— isn’t going to get any 
new clothes this year. She’s a typical American 
mother and housewife. Mr. B—’s income is 
$32 a week. There are three children to clothe 
and feed and educate. Mrs. B— will have to 
wait. These two are a credit to themselves and 
their community. What they do with that $32 
would make any efficiency expert’s head spin. 

But—like millions of others—the B— fam- 
ily is not immune to sudden attacks of illness. 
Just one unexpected expense throws them back 
weeks. 

Mr. B— doesn’t complain. He knows that 
industry has come to realize that the welfare of 
its workers is a matter of first importance. He 
knows his company is operating on little or no 
profit to keep him and others working. But 
when debt overtakes these men—then they 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


LOTHES 
THIS YEAR 
For Mrs. B UP 


need constructive help—often a loan to tide 
them over. 

These men can come to Household—without 
sacrifice of pride or privacy—and borrow 
enough money to give them a fresh start. But 
more than that—we help them to manage their 
incomes more efficiently. We train their wives 
in the new science of expert “buymanship” to 
make their small incomes do as much as 20% 
more purchasing. 

As an employer of men—you will be inter- 
ested in the full facts. Send the coupon below 
for copies of our new-type budget calculator 
“Money Management for Households” and a 
sample pamphlet from our “Better Buyman- 
ship” library. These will show you how far 
Household goes to help troubled families escape 
from the drudgery of money fear. 
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HovuseHoLp Finance Corporation 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me free copies of your “Money Manage. 
ment” plan and a sample from the “Better Buymanship” library. 
cs 
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“tn proportion as the structure of a ggvern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 






“| wholly disopprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 











ELDOM has a presidential utterance received and 
merited such nation-wide support as has been ac- 
corded President Roosevelt's veto of the Patman 
bill which contained provisions for printing-press 

money to pay the bonus. 

This is not necessarily a manifestation of public opin- 
ion on the bonus itself. 

For the government owes the veterans the bonus and 
the question of whether payment of the debt shall be an- 
ticipated is simply a matter of financial adjustment. 

Indeed, the proposal of Senator Tydings of Maryland 
that the bonus be paid in negotiable bonds or the sugges- 
tion of Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia that the money 
be taken from the so-called Work Relief fund of $4,800,- 
000,000 may well deserve further consideration. 

But the issues outlined in the President’s address are 
deeper than the bonus question alone and of transcendent 
importance to the maintenance of faith in the dollar. The 
principles apply with equal force and strength to other 
policies and projects now being sponsored by the Admin- 
istration. 
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First of all there is no essen- 


FIAT CURRENCY tial difference between a printing 
AND FIAT BONDS press that turns out fiat cur- 


rency and one that turns out fiat 
ON SAME PLANE bonds. If government deficits 
are continued as a result of huge loans used for unpro- 
ductive purposes, that is, merely work which does not cre- 
ate wealth or promote savings on the part of the people, 
then the veto of the Patman bill is meaningless and futile. 

It is important, therefore, that the words of the Presi- 
dent in his veto message, as they relate particularly to the 
kind of economics and financial policy we should follow, 
be examined in the broad light of our whole recovery pro- 
gram. 

There is, for example, the question of increasing buying 
power. This was urged as one of the main reasons for 
paying the bonus. Mr. Roosevelt rightly tackles this 
argument as follows: 

“The spending of this sum, it cannot be denied, would 
result in some expansion of retail trade. But it must be 
noted that retail trade has already expanded to a condi- 
tion that compares favorably with conditions before the 
depression. 

“However, to resort to the kind of financial practice 
provided in this bill would not improve the conditions 
necessary to expand those industries in which we have 
the greatest unemployment. The Treasury notes issued 
under the terms of this bill we know from past experience 
would return quickly to the banks. 

“We know, too, that the banks have at this moment 
more than ample credit with which to expand the activ- 
ities of business and industry generally. The ultimate 
effect of this bill will not in the long run justify the ex- 
pectations that have been raised by those who argue 
for it.” 
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In the foregoing quotation 


BASIC FALLACY may be found the basic philos- 
IN THE POLICY © ophy on which the criticism of 
OF SPENDING Administration policy has been 


founded not onby in the articles 
on this page for more than a year and a half but in the 
speeches and writings of economists and business men 
generally who believe in a sound fiscal policy. 

The fundamental fallacy in spending our way out of 
the depression has always been that if the spending 
merely finds its way directly into the so-called consumer 
goods group of businesses, the money has not been used 
to build wealth and promote savings in the place where it 
is most needed, namely in the heavy goods industries 
where, as the President remarks, unemployment is great- 
est. 

Colonel Ayres, the noted statistician, disclosed nearly 
two years ago that out of the 10,000,000 persons unem- 
ployed only about 500,000 came from the consumer goods 
businesses whereas the remaining 9,500,000 owed their 
displacement entirely to the disruption of the heavy goods 
group of industries. 


A NATIONAL VETO 


More Than the Bonus Issue Was Involved in the Country-wide Support Given the President 
On His Message Disapproving the Patman Bill— Will the President Ward Off 
Currency Inflation in Other Ways, Too? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Mr. Roosevelt has had on his desk piles of recommenda- 
tions bearing on this problem. For one reason or another 
he has been loath to accept the chief points. He has been 
told by the school of thought which favors direct spending 
and socialization of governmental operations that Amer- 
ica is overbuilt and has an excess capacity of everything. 

There is just enough truth in these comments to make 
them misleading. Whenever markets collapse, there is 
a glut. Whenever purchasing power is inadequate the 
supply of goods exceeds the demand. 
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But today the principal reason 


RECOVERY FOR for the failure of the heavy goods 
HEAVY GOODS industries to function is the de- 
IS HELD BACK moralization of our export mar- 


ket due to a number of causes 
over which we have only partial control and due to the 
unwillingness of the Roosevelt Administration to remove 
the domestic barriers to the flotation of capital and the 
promotion of savings by the people. 

The pictogram on the first page of this issue tells a 
graphic story of how industrial financing has been 
squeezed into insignificance. Normally, the heavy goods 
industries get their money from the savings of the Amer- 
ican people. Today as the government insists on “regu- 
lating” the flow of capital by actually scaring it to death, 
relatively little new money is going into the financing of 
ind::strial production. 

Such flotations as are coming through the Securities 
and Exchange Commission are mostly refinancing. They 
add very little to the real need of the country’s economic 
system—new capital. 

It is no answer to say that industry lacks courage or 
that there is no purchasing power to buy the goods that 
would be produced. Industry never lacks courage if it 
can see a way to repay its debts or borrowings. Unlike 
government officials who seem to think the taxing power 
is unlimited and the borrowing resources of the country 
are inexhaustible, private industry must see some way to 
earn enough above cost of production to pay back in an- 
nual installments the sums borrowed. 
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Government, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, is clogging the process 
of constructive finance. 


FINANCING IS 
BEING BLOCKED The demand for replacement 
of worn-out machinery alone is 


sufficient to start the wheels for recovery. If there could 
be a return to the normal process of thrift and investment 


CONSTRUCTIVE 


money would be available to industries which have always 


given employment to millions of our skilled and unskilled 
labor. 

Things wear out, purchases are postponed, business 
hesitates, all because of governmental policies that 
threaten to cause fluctuation in the cost items. A busi- 
ness man who cannot foresee what his costs are going to 
be is apt to hesitate to take any risks with other people’s 
money. : 

Today the threats against the cost item are increasing 
as government intervenes to accord through the Wagner 
bill a monopoly to one national labor organization to in- 
crease wages at will, as government intervenes through 
the National Industrial Recovery Act to tinker with prices 
and break down competition, as government seeks by the 
license method in, agricultural products to control the 
management of various food and processing businesses. 
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As long as recovery in the basic 
industries of America is frus- 
trated by a policy of govern- 


MEAN BIGGER 
mental control of our economy, 
RELIEF ROLLS just so long will increasing relief 


appropriations be necessary to support the unemployed. 

Mr. Roosevelt tells the tragic truth when he says it has 
been the Treasury’s experience that direct spending has 
merely piled up excess reserves in the banks and that this 
money has not been employed in credit channels. 

The banks have enough idle deposits to finance a credit 
structure many times that of the post-war decade. The 
opportunity for stable investment, however, has been im- 
paired by legislative monstrosities. Hence, as its only al- 


POLICIES THAT 





ternative, money has gone into government short-term 
securities at absurdly low interest rates. 

There is only one way to get the excess reserves in our 
banks into action and that is to create the conditions which 
will attract that capital into industrial operations and in- 
directly later into the service businesses and professional 
pursuits which would be stimulated by such revival. 

It is not too late. Indeed, the time is ripe for such a 
shift in Administration policy. It is the short cut to re- 
covery. And as for the suggestion that this means a re- 
turn to abuses and malpractices of 1929 the simplest reply 
is that fraud is always punishable if we can find unpolitical 
officials to enforce the law without fear or favor. 

Ninety per cent of the evils commonly complained of 
are covered in the crime of fraud. There were plenty of 
federal and state laws in 1929 to cover every conceivable 
misuse of depositors’ or investors’ money. But there was 
not then and there never will be any law that can replace 
stupidity with intelligence or hindsight with foresight. 


The underlying principles of a 


NEED TO APPLY re underiving principles of a 
SOUND IDEAS : state 
CONSISTENTLY = —— in the President’s 


“Wealth”, he says, “is not created, nor is it more equi- 
tably distributed by this method (printing press money). 
A government, like an individual, must ultimately meet 
legitimate obligations out of production of wealth by the 
labor of human beings applied to the resources of nature. 
Every country that has attempted the form of meeting its 
obligations which is here provided has suffered disastrous 
consequences.” 

Mr. Roosevelt has completely demolished the argument 
of those who think the government can make everybody 
a king. He has, moreover, put I“s stamp of approval on 
the cardinal principle of the American economic system— 
production for wealth, productive for savings, production 
for profit in order that employment may be adequate and 
the standards of living for all of us raised to higher and 
higher levels of human comfort and satisfaction. 

The President’s admonition against “sky-rocketing 
prices” and the “destruction of the value of savings” as 
they strike the man on fixed income and the wage-earner 
in particular is the most familiar lesson that inflation 
panics in other countries have taught us. 

To hear these words of warning, however, from the lips 
of the President of the United States himself in these days 
of uncertainty and apprehension is in itself an assurance 
of stability and soundness. But, unfortunately, the 
Roosevelt Administration has zig-zagged between sound 
and unsound economic and financial policies so much that 
its utterances are now received more with the hope that 
they mean stability than with any feeling of absolute con- 
fidence. 

v 


The Administration alone can 


INFLATIONARY cure this condition. For on the 
DANGER IN THE very day the President was ad- 
BANKING BILL dressing Congress, a committee 


of the Senate at the instance of 
the Administration itself was considering a bill that would 
turn the banking system of the United States over to 
political and congressional group control and make pos- 
sible the very inflation to which Mr. Roosevelt refers. 

In fairness to the Administration it should be said that 
it thinks the proposed banking bill will be a weapon to 
head off inflation. But the trouble is that all the parts of 
the Administration policy when put together would seem 
to encourage the belief that artificial economy has been 
chosen in preference to natural economy, that fallacies 
long since disproved in the experience of the world are 
being tenaciously clung to by the reformers inside the Ad- 
ministration whilst the business and industrial world 
and frightened investors wait patiently for sound eco- 
nomics to become the government's policy. 

The nation vetoed the Patman bill. The nation will 
veto in due time any administration or Congress which in- 
sists continuously on “direct spending” through arti- 
ficially made work and ignores the productive process of 
saving and lending by private initiative which has built 
up the American republic during the last 150 years. 


no occasion been better stated 





































































































































